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OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAIAL- 
GAR SQUARE.—Professor PARTRIDGE will commence 
his Lectures On ANATOMY, on MONDAY evening, the 9th inst., 
at Eight o’elock, and continue the Course on the 16th, 23rd, and 
30th November, and the 7th and 14th December. 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A. Sec. 


OTX LECTURES OF THE SCIENCE AND 

S ART DEPARTMENT of the COMMITTEE of COUNCIL 

on EDUCATION, intended to explain the objects of the Depart- 

ment, and of the SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM, will be 

delivered in the New Theatre, on MONDAY Evenings. 
November 16. 

On the Functions of the Science and Art Department. By 
HENRY COLE, Esq., C.B., Secretary and General Superintendent. 

November 23. 

On the Gift of the Sheepshanks Gallery in aid of forming a 
National Collection of British Art. By KR. REDGRAVE, Esq., 
B.A., Inspector-General for Art. 

November 30. 

On Science Institutions in Connexion with the Department. 

By Der. LYON PLAYFAIR, C.B., Inspector-General for Science. 
December 7. 

Oa the Central Training School for ; Art. 

BURCHETT, Esq., Mead Master. 
December 14. 

On the Museum of Ornamental Art. By J. C. ROBINSON, 

Esq, Keeper of the Museum of Ornamental Art. 
December 21. 

On a National Collection of Architectural Art. By JAMES 
FERGUSSON, Esq., M.R.I. B.A., Manager of the Crystal Palace, 
Sydenham. 

A Registration Fee of One Shilling will give Admission to the 
whole course of Six Lectures. Tickets may be obtained at the 
Museum and Offices, and at Messrs, Chapman and Hall, 193, 
Piccadilly. 


OYAL ASYLUM OF ST. ANN’S 
SOCIETY.—By Voluntary Contributions affording Home, 
Clothing, Maintenance, and Education to Children of those once 
in Prosperity , Orphans or not, of any Nation. 
The Half Yearly ELECTION will take place in FEBRUARY 
next. New Candidates should be nominated at once. 
Subscriptions for the General or Special Funds most gratefully 
received by the Committee. 


Office, 2, Walbrook. 


By RICHARD 





EDW. FRED. LEEKS, Sceretary. 


[0XDON LIBRARY, 12, ST. JAMES'S 
SQUARE, 8S. W. ” 


The Library now contains 72,000 volumes. Fifteen volumes at 
a time are allowed to Country Members, Ten to residents in 
Jondon, The Terms are £6 Entrance, £2 Annual Subseription— 
the latter may at any time be commuted by a payment of £20. 
Subscribers are also admitted on the nomination of a Member at 
an Annual Subscription of £3, without paying the Entrance 
Fee. The Half-Year commences on the Ist of NOVEMBER. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE— 

JULLIEN’S CONCERTS.—MDLLE. JETTY TREFFZ 

every night during the week. 

The Indian Quadrille and Gencral Havelock’s Triumphal 

March, dedicated to the Heroes of India, is in active rehearsal, and 
Will be produced on Monday next, Nov. 9. 

Promenade, 1s.; Dress Circle, 2s. 6d. Private Boxes, 10s. 6d. 
and upwards, may be secured at the Box Office at the Theatre ; 
where Prospectuses may be obtained, at all the Libraries, and 
at Jullien and Co.’s, 214, Regent Street. 





BAY K OF DEPOSIT, 3, PALL MALL 
EAST, LONDON.—Established a.p. 1844. 

Parties desirous of INVESTING MONEY are requested to 
examine the Plan of this Institution, by which a high rate of 
Interest may be obtained with perfect security. 
oa Interest is payable in January and July, either at the Head 

a London, or at the various Branches throughout the 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Prospectuses and Forms for opening Accounts sent free on ap- 
Plication. 

‘THE AQUARIUM.— LIVING MARINE 
Ti and FRESH WATER ANIMALS and PLANTS, Sea Water 
anks, Glasses, and every other requisite on SALE. An illus- 
trated, priced. and descriptive list post free on receipt of six 
—— The Tanks by Sanders and Woolcott, at their prices. 
W. Alford Lloyd, 19 and 20, Portland Road, Regent’s Park, 
London, W 














j HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? is 
often a thought passing through the minds of literary 
and public characters, and persons of benevolent feelings. Apply 
poet and you will receive every ittformation required. 
Very description of PRINTING, ENGRAVING, LITHO- 
HY, and BOOKBINDING executed. 
RICHARD BARRETT, MARK LANE, LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED 25 YEARS. 


ICHARD’S REMEMBRANCERS, 1858: 
7 Adapted to the Use of the Meuical, Legal, Clerical, Mili- 
Pe, and Naval Professions; Gentlemen and their Stewards; 
Srsons in Public Offices; Merchants; and, generally, to all 

Tous of Business; will be published November 10th. 
on QUARTO REMEMBRANCERS at 3s., ds., 6s., and 9s.; 

AVO at 3s. 6d., 5s., and 6s.6d. The SCKIBBLING REMEM- 

BRANCERS at Is. and Is. 6d. 


Ry b had of all Booksellers and Stationers; or, direct from 


Publisher, Edward Stanford, 6, Charing Cross, London. 








Rooks anp Books or Prints. 


} R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL by AUCTION, 

at his House, 125, Fleet-street, on FRIDAY, 13th, BOOKS 
of PRINTS, Ke., including Forster’s British Gallery of Engrav- 
ings, red morocco; Finden’s Beauties of Moore, india proofs be- 
fore letters. imperial folio ; Recollections of the Great Exhibition, 
coloured ; Engravings from Pictures in the National Gallery, four 
sets; Wilkinson's Londina Illustrata, largest paper; Gell’s Pom- 
peiana, 2 vols., India proofs, with etchings; Punch, 31 vols. ; 
Alison's Europe, 20 vols.; Milton's Poetical Works, 8 vols , Pick- 
ering; Scott's Poetical Works, 10 vol<., best edition; Moore's 
Poetical Works, 10 vols. calf extra ; Knight’s Shakspeare, 12 vols.; 
set of proof-plates to Sharpe's edition of the British Poets; several 
sets of proof-plates to Landscape Annual, &ce. 














PTIONAL PAYMENT OF POSTAGE 

UPON LETTERS FOR CERTAIN FLACES IN THE 
LEVANT.—The French Government having established Post 
Offices at the following places—viz., 





VOLO, TULTCHA, SINOPE, 
SALONICA, GALATZ, SAMSOUN, 
VARNA, IBRAILA, KERASUN, and 
SULINA, INELOLI, TREBIZOND, 


Letters for these places may in future be forwarded by way of 
France and by the French Mediterranean Packets either unpaid 
or paid to destination at the option of the sender. 

The postage of an ordinary pre-paid Letter not exceeding a 
quarter of an ounce will be 6d. as at present; and upon Registered 
Letters double the rate chargeable upon ordinary Letters must be 
prepaid. Unpaid Letters will be charged on celivery with a 
postage of 9d. per quarter ounce. 

Newspapers and other printed papers may also be sent via 
France to the places mentioned, at the following rates of postage 
—viz., 





For a Packet of British Newspapers duly registered at the 
General Post Oflice for transmission abroad, not exceecing 
402. ld.; above 4 0z. and not exceeding $1b. 2d.; above 
4ib. and not exceeding 11b. 4d.; above 11b. and not 
exceeding 141]b. 6d.; above 13ib. and not excceding 
2 1b, 8d. 

For a Packet of Printed Papers other than such Newspapers, 
not exceeding 4 oz. 3d.; above 4 oz, and not exceeding 
$1b. 6d; above $1b. and not exceeding Lib. Is.; above 
1 lb. and not exceeding 14 1b. Is. 6d.; above 14 1b. and not 
exceeding 2 1b. 2s. 

And so on, adding 2d. or 6d., as the case may be, for each addi- 
tional half pound. 
By Command of the Postmaster-General, 
ROWLAND HILL, Secretary. 
General Post Office, October 27th, 1857. 








Now ready, 
LIST OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 
recently added to MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Also, 


A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 


WORKS withdrawn from Circulation, and offered at greatly | 


reduced prices for cash. 


Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street, London, 
and 76, Cross Street, Manchester. 


N 


in progress at his Library are now sufticiently advanced to provide 
increased accommodation for the Subscribers and greater facilities 
for the rapid exchange of books. ‘The supplies of the nicu 
cLass of works, for the circulation of which the Library was 
originally established, are also largely increased, and will be 
further augmented by the addition of nearly One Hundred 
‘Thousand Volumes iy the course of the present and ensuing 
season. 
509, New Oxford Street, November 7th, 1857. 


UDIE’'S SELECT LIBRARY.—C. E. 








Now ready, in 4to, cloth, price 24s., Vol. XIV. of the 
KX CYCLOP.EDIA BRITANNICA. Eighth 
Edition, Illustrated by numerous Engravings, and contain- 
ing among other articles the following :—Magnetism, Micrometer, 
and Microscope. By Sir David Brewster.—Mammailia. 
Wilson.—Manchesier. By Thomas Bazley, 
Chamber of Commerce, 
M‘Culloch.—Mechanics. 


Chairman of the 
By W. J. M. Rankine, Professor 
Civil Engineering and Mechanies in the University of ¢ 4 
Medical Jurisprudence. By T. S. Traill, M.D., Profes: 
Medical Jurisprudence in the University of Edinburgh.— Medicine. 
By Thomas Laycock, M.D., Professor of the Practice of Physic in 
the University of Edinburgh.—Mensuration. By William Swan, 
Lecturer eon Mathematics and Natural Philosophy.—Mental 
Diseases. By David Skae, M.D., Physician to the Royal Edin- 
Darsh Asylum.—Metaphysics. By Rev. H. L. Mansel, Reader in 
Moraland Metaphysical Philosophy, Magdalen College, Oxford.— 
Meteorology. By Sir John F. W. Herschel, Bart., &e.—Mexivo, 
New. By 





















Census. 
Edinburgh: Adam and Charles Black. London: Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co.; and all Booksellers. 


ENGLISH BOTANY. 
Reduced 25 per cent. 
12 Volumes, 2754 Plates, £20, cloth boards. Vols. 
Plowering Plants (1576 Plates) £10 Lvs. cloth boards. 
GOWERBY'S FERNS of GREAT BRITAIN. 
K 49 Plates, cloth boards, full coloured, 27s.; partly coloured, 
lds. ; plain, 6s. 


aor = RBY’S 


Second Edition. 





I. to VII. 


With coloured Frontispiece. 
QOWERBY'S FERN ALLIES. Flexible 
i boards, 31 Plates, full coloured, Lss. ; partly coloured, 9s. 
IRITISH POISONOUS PLANTS. By C. 
JOHNSON, Esq. Flexible boards, crown 8vo, with 28 
Plates. Full coloured, 7s.; plain, 5s. 
John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead Place, Lambeth. (S.) 


MUDIE has the pleasure to announce that the alterations | 






By James | 


Marchester.—Manufactures. By J. R. | 


= 


J.D. 3B. De Bow, Professor of Political Eeonomy in the | 
University of Louis:ana, and Superintendent of the United States | 


Now ready, 1 vol. ‘iia cloth, 5s. 6d. 
LMANACH de GOTHA, 1858; with Por- 


traits of the Viincess Royal, the Grand-Due Nicolas, J. Bu- 
chanan, &c. 


Dulau & Co., Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho- square. 


* Just published, price 4s. 6d. 
UMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND, 


Ancient and Modern: the People, Dialect, Superstitions, 
and Customs. By J. SULLIVAN. 


London: Whittaker and Co. 


Second Edition (with a Map of the County), price 5s. 
FERNY COMBES. <A Ramble after Ferns 
in the Glens and Valleys of Devonshire. By CHARLOTTE 
CHANTER. 8 coloured plates. 
Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE PRAIRIE 
BIRD.” 
This Day, Two Volumes, Post Octavo, 21s. 
HASSAN or, The Child of the Pyramid. An 
Egyptian Tale. By the Hon. C. A. MURRAY, C.B., 
Author of “* The Prairie Bird,” ‘‘ Travels in North America,” &c. 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





Just published, price 2s. 6d. 
TNHE CURSE OF SCHAMYL, and other 
POEMS. By FRANCIS FITZHUGH, Author of “ The 
Crook and the Sword,” 
Edinburgh: Sutherland and Knox. 
Marshall, and Co. 





London: Simpkin, 





SECOND SERIES OF THE REV. DR. CHEPMELL’S COURSE 
OF HISTORY. 
Now ready, in 2 volumes, 12mo, price 12s. cloth, 
SHORT COURSE OF HISTORY. Second 
Series. Greeks and Mahometans; History of the Middle 
FILLAND LE M. CHEPMELL, D.D. 
yhittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 





Ages. 








Now published, in 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 

| PUERPERAL CONVULSIONS. By Dr. 
| C. RK. BRAUN, Professor of Midwifery, Vienna. Translated 
| and Annotated by Dr. MATTHEWS DUNCAN, ‘Lecturer on 
| Midwifery. 

| Ecinburgh: Sutherland aad Knox. 
| é Marsiall, and Co. 


Thuis day is published, price One Shilling, 


| JT OCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT UNMYS- 
TI£IED.—A VINDICATION of Common Sense, Human 
Nature, and Practical Improvement, against the MANIFESTO 
OF CENTRALISM put forth at the Social Science Association, 
| 1857. By TOULMIN SMITH. 
London: Edward Stanford, 6, Charing Cross. 


Lenden: Simpkin, 








“THE NEWCOMES,” &e. 
This day is published, price One Shilling, 


N?: I. of THE VIRGINIANS. By W. M. 
7 THACKERAY. To be completed in Twenty-four Monthly 
Shilling Parts, with Lilustrations on Steel and Wood by the 
Author. 

London: Bradbury and Evans, 1!, Bouverie Street. 


| MR. THACKERAY'’S NEW SERIAL, UNIFORM WITH 
| 





This Day, foolscap 8vo, 5s. 
TORMITON. A Dramatic Poem—with Mis- 
| cellaneous Pieces. By MARY C. HUME, Author of “‘ The 
Lridesmaid, Count Stephen, and other Poems.” 
By the same Author, Two vols., 16s. 

THE WEDDING GUESTS ; or, the Happi- 
ness of Life. 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





QUATREFAGES' NATURALIST’S RAMBLES. 
On Friday next will be published, in 2 vols. post 8vo, 
price lis. cloth a 
"cs + = a 

THE RAMBLES OF A NATURALIST on 

the coasts of FRANCE, SPAIN,and SICILY. By A. DE 
QUATREFAGES, Member of the Institute, Professor of Ethnology 
} in the Museum of Natural History, Jardin des Plantes, Paris, 
| &e. Translated, with the Author’s sanction and co-operation. by 
| E. C. OTTE, Honorary Member of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society of St. Andrews. 

London: Longman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster Row. 








Now ready, Part 2. of 
[HE GRASSES OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

Illustrated by JOHN E. SOWERBY. Deseribed by C. 
JOHNSON, Esq. To be complete in 30 Parts, at ls.; uniform 
with “The Ferns of Great Britain.” The Work will contain 
about 140 Coloured Plates. Prospectuses may be had through all 
| Booksellers ; or of the Publisher, pie 
John EF. Sowerby, 3, Mead Place, Lambeth. (S.) 


This day is published, OES. 
MPHALOS. An Attempt “to:)Untie the 
Geological Knot. ky P. H. GOSSE- FES». 
pp. 376, with 56 Hlustrations on Wood, price 9s 6d. 7 
In this work the author aims to overthrow thetec: 
| Sions of geologists as to the remote antiquifgof th ’ 
| enunciation and illustration of a grand physiéal Jaw, 
unrecogaised, the law of Prochronism in orgeimic « - 
| Jvhn Van Voorst, 1, Paternostesd¥ 








~ 
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NEW WORE 
BY PROFESSOR HARVEY. 


To be published Monthly, and completed in Fifty Parts, 
uniform with the ‘ Phycologia Britannica’ of the same 
Author; each Part to contain Six Coloured Plates and as 
many pages of Letter-press, at 3s. per Part, royal Svo, 


PHYCOLOGIA AUSTRALICA; 


oR, 
FIGURES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF 
AUSTRALIAN SEAWEEDS. 
By W. H. HARVEY, M.D., MRA. 


Professor of Botany in the University of Dublin. 


An Illustrated Work on the Marine Botany of Australia, 
on the plan of the ‘ Phycologia Britannica,’ will, it is thought, 
be acceptable to Algologists generally, and especially to 
those who possess a share of the Duplicate Specimens of 
Australian Alge distributed by Professor Harvey. Materials 
amply sufficient for a much more extensive work than that 
now contemplated have been collected in Dr, Harvey’s recent 
tour; but probably a sufficient illustration of the subject 
may be given by publishing a selection of Three Hundred of 
the more characteristic and remarkable species. This num- 
ber will allow for the full illustration of all the Genera, and 
of the principal sub-types comprised within each Genus, 

At the conclusion of the work a short Introduction and 
Systematic Synopsis will be given, and such other undescribed 
Australian Species as are known to the Author, but have 
not been figured in the work, will be briefly described,— 
thus combining the plan of Dr, Harvey’s ‘ Nereis’ with 
that of his ‘ Phycologia,’ 

Botanists and Collectors of Exotic Algw desirous of giving 
encouragement to the production of this important work, 
are solicited to forward their names to the Author, Pro- 
Frssor Harvey, Trinity College, Dublin, or to the Pub- 
lisher, Lovett Regve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London, as early as possible, as no advancement can be 
made in preparing the materials,—the valuable result of a 
voyage of research in the southern hemisphere of more than 
three years’ duration,— until a List is formed of from 
Eighty to a Hundred Subscribers. 


List of Subscribers to Professor Harvey's 
Phycologia Australica. 
or Trinity CoLtieGe, Drain. 

or THE Royat Drsirn Socrery. 

or QvEEN’s CoLigGE, BELFastT, 

or QuEEN’s COLLEGE, CoRK. 

Lrpgary oF QvEEN’s COLLEGE, GaLwar. 

Lipeaky oF THE NoRFOLK anp Norwich LittRary 
INSTITUTION. 

Herzanictu Lrerary, KEw. 

Mgs. APJOHY. 

Wiitum Arcuer, Ese. 

Prorrssor J. H. Batrore, 

T. F. Bexery, Esq. 

Miss CUTLER. 

Heyer Deayeg, Esq. 

M. Dexsssenrt, Paris. 

Dr. Joszrpx Dickinson, F.R.S, 

Mas. Wixerreitp Diesy. 

Daytet C. Eaton, Ese., United States, 

De. Grevityg, F.R.S.E, 

GairFrry anv Co. 

A. H. Hatrpay, Ese. 

Rey. Pzorgssor Henstow, F.L.S. 

Sra W. J. Hooxer, D.C.L., F.R.S, 

Rev. W. S. Horz, M.A., F.L.S. 

Mas. J. Berre Jvxxs. 

JosEPH Moorz, Esq. 

W. Harvey Pry, Esq. 

tuv. J. H. Potrexren, M.A. 

Wittiam A. Sanprorp, Ese. 

W. Witsonw Sacypers, Esg., F.RB.S, 

Witiias Sawens, Esq. 

M. Txokrer, Paris. 

J. Vax Voorst, Esq. 

N. B. Warp, Ese, F.R.S. 

E. Pescrvat Wricut, Esq, A.B. 

De. J. Forres Youne, F.LS. 

Davip Moorg, Esq. 

CuaxLtes Moorr, Ese. 

Rozsexzt CaLpwELL, Esq, 

CHax.es Jennep, Esy. 

B. D. Guxene. 

Dx. Van pez Boscu. 

James Rytey Kenwortuy, Esq 

H. Darryieee. 3 copies. 

Paorgssor DavBEyy. 

Hamevecu Preic Liprazy. 

Prorzssoz C. G. AGARDH. 

Loxyeman ayp Co. 

Jazez Hose, Esq. 

M. Atrnosse De Caypoiie. 

Proressok Haxver. 5 Copies. 

Ma. Wootragp. 

Siz Rozert Kays. 

D2. THomas Tuomsos, F.BS., L.S., &&. 

De. F. McELLEg, 

Dg, Lrau, 


LrBRraky 
LrpRary 
LrBrarY 
Library 


Lovett Regve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 


[Nov. 7, °57 


ee, 


DR, LIVINGSTONE’S 


JOURNAL OF HIS MISSIONARY TRAVELS 
IN SOUTH AFRICA, 


Will be Published on TUESDAY next, when it nay be obtained of all Booksellers 
in Town or Country. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


THE FOURTH EDITION OF 

TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS, 
By AN OLD BOY, 

Ts published this day, in crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


QvaRTERLY ReEviEw, October, 1857, 

“Sets before us a real picture of the school days at Rugby This attractive and suggestive book is singula) 
free from all sickly sentimentalism, Tom’s plain unvarnished tale is told in simple language, but the highest themes Pu 
often touched on, and with an earnestness so natural and unaffected that the serious tone never jars. The book will te 
read with general pleasure The Squire’s parental and parting counsels—manly, honest thoughts, expressed in plain 
words, and no mistake, will, we trust, long find an echo in thousands of English hearts.” 

Tue Tixgs, October 9, 1857. 

_ “It is difficult to estimate the amount of good which may be done by ‘Tom Brown’s School Days.’ It gives in th 
main a most faithful and interesting picture of our public schools ..... But it is more than this; it is an attempt, ; 
very noble and successful attempt, to Christianize the society of our youth through the only practicable channel—a heat; 
and brotherly sympathy with their feelings; a book, in short, which an English father might well wish to see inti: 
hands of his son.” 


MACMILLAN AXD CO, CAMBRIDGE. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


\ OTICE. — Dr. LIVINGSTONE’S TRAVELS AND RE 
SEARCHES IN SOUTH AFRICA is now ready for delivery to all Subscribers. 
of an early application is requested. 


Se 








The favour 


Fresh Copies of all the best recent Works on History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, and Trave, 
continue to be added as freely as Subscribers may require them. 


509, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, November 3rd, 1857. 





Now ready, price 2s, 6d., postage free, 


A CATALOGUE 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 








Also, Gratis, and postage free, 


SURPLUS COPIES OF RECENT 


WITHDRAWN FROM CIRCULATION, 


And Offered at Greatly Reduced Prices for Cash. 


A LIST OF WORKS 





| CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 509, 510, AND 511, NEW OXFORD STREET; AND 20 AND 21, MUSEUM STRED 
{ LONDON, 


This Day is Published, No, I. of a New and much Improved Edition of the 
CYCLOPADIA OF ENGLISH LITERATURE: 
A History, Critical and Biographical, of British Authors, from 
the Earliest to the Present Times. 

Edited by ROBERT CHAMBERS; 
Now Re-edited by ROBERT CARRUTHERS, Author of the “ Life of Pope,” &e. 


EMBELLISHED WITH MANY NEW WOOD ENGRAVINGS, INCLUDING PORTRAITS OF AUTHORS, AND VBR: 
OF THEIR LIRTHPLACES, RESIDENCES, &c, 


Originally 


In Weekly Numbers at 1}., and Monthly Parts at 7d, The whole tu be completed in Two Handsome Volumes. 


W. AND BR. CHAMBERS, LONDON AND EDINBURGH, 
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MESSRS. BELL 


Now publishing at short intervals, thoroughly revised, and hand- 
™ gomely printed in foolscap 8vo., at 3s. 6d. or 5s. per volume. 


THE ALDINE EDITION OF THE 
POETS. 


(FORMERLY PUBLISHED BY MK PICKERING.) 

‘The Publishers have been induced by the scarcity and increasing 
value of this admired Series of the Poets, to prepare a New Edition, 
very carefully corrected, and improved by the addition of such 
information as recent literary research has placed within their 


_ general principle which has been adopted in this Edition, is 
to give every Poem as finally revised by the author, to prefix a Memoir, 
and to add such notes as may be necessary to explain the allusions or 
ducidate the meaning. Each author will be placed in the hands of 
acompetent editor specially acquainted with the literature of the 


on this new edition will resemble Mr. Pickering’s, but 
with some improvements. It will be elegantly printed by Whit- 
tingham, on toned paper manufactured expressly for it; and a 
highly-finished portrait of each author will be given. This Series 
has hitherto been the only edition of the British Poets suitable for 
the admirers of choice books, and every care will be taken to 
render it still more worthy of their attention. ‘The volumes will 
be issued at short intervals. 


The following Works are now ready :-— 
AKENSIDE’S POETICAL WORKS, with Me- 


moir. By the Rev. A. DYCE. Carefully revised. Price 5s. 


SHAKSPEARE’S POEMS, with Memoir. By 


the Rev. A. DYCE. Price 5s. 


GRAY’S POETICAL WORKS, with Notes and 
Memoir. By the Rev. JOHN MITFORD. Price is. 


In Preparation. 
YOUNG’S POEMS, with Memoir. By the Rev. 


JOHN MITFORD. And Additional Poems. 2 vols. Price 10s. 
: . {Just ready. 
COLLINS'S POEMS, with Memoir and Notes. 


By W. MOY THOMAS, Esq. (Immediately. 


COWPER’S POETICAL WORKS, including his 
Translations from Milton, Madame Guyon. &c. Edited, with’ 
Memoir, by JOHN BRUCE, Esq.,F.8.A. 3 vols. 


PARNELL’S POEMS, with Memoir, edited by 
BOLTON CORNEY, Esq. 


THOMSON’S POEMS, with Memoir by Sir H. 


NICOLAS, and additional POEMS, carefully revised. 2 vols. 


POPE'S POETICAL WORKS, with Memoir, 
edited by W. J. THOMS, Esq., F.S.A. 3 vols. 


Uniform with the above, in 10 vals, feap. 8vo, price 4s. each. 
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REVIEWS. 

Aladdin ; or,the Wonderful Lamp. A Drama- 
tie Poem in Two Parts. By Adam Oehlen- 
schiiiger. Translated by Theodore Martin. 
John W. Parker and Son. 

«Wuat! write a play on the old fairy-tale of 

‘Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp! It 

must be a Christmas pantomime for children, 

not a veritable drama to be read by men and 
women!” Such would probably be the ex- 
clamation of one who, for the first time, read 
the title of this book. But the delusion would 
be dispelled when he took up Oehlenschliiger’s 
play or Mr. Theodore Martin’s version of it. 

Before he had read through one act, he 

would find himself under thé absolute 

control of a magician more potent than 

Noureddin, now passively borne on fairy 

wings into the regions of dream-land, 

his imagination fired by scenes of ideal 
splendour and voluptuousness ; now shaken 
with hilarity by the grotesque humour of the 
lower dialogue ; and now solemnized by the 
deep human interest of the tragic scenes. 

Every chord of his soul would have been in 

turn touched and made to vibrate under the 

hand of a true artist, rejoicing in his strength, 
and recklessly playing with implements which 
would have weighed down a weaker arm. 

The fairy-tale of ‘ Aladdin, rich as it is in 

scenes of supernatural grandeur and playful 

fancy, assuines in the hands of the German 
dramatist and his English translator, a human 
interest of which, in its original form, it was 

destitute. Aladdin’s transformation from a 

Persian to a Teuton adds infinitely to the 

breadth of his character. The correctness 


of the costume may be impaired by the 


change, but a nobler chord is struck, 
and a more varied harmony elicited. Well 
might Horace pronounce it indifferent what 
the fable is, provided the treatment be of the 
right kind. 


“Aut famam sequere, aut sibi convenientia finge 
Seriptor.” 


Nay, there is this advantage in adopting 
a well-known fable. Among the Proteus 
shapes which wit assumes, Barrow counts 
the “crafty wresting of obvious matter to 
the purpose.” It both diverts and sur- 
prizes us. And we experience somewhat the 
same kind of pleasing surprize on finding a 
nursery tale which was the delight of our 
uncritical childhood, made the vehicle of ex- 
quisite poetry, and a high moral purpose. 
But in truth this capricious prodigality, 
which prompts the artist to take up the 
commonest materials at hand and trans- 
form them into a precious work of art, 
1s one of the characteristics of genius. Less 
skilful artificers are obliged to seek for an 
interest in the uncommon and the unknown. 

he power of genius consists in creating 
something rich and rare, without any of the 
means and appliances which ordinary men 
find it necessary to employ. Murillo is said 
to have painted one of his finest pictures on a 
table napkin; Bach’s noblest fugues are 
founded upon some simple popular melody ; 
and Goethe and Oehlensehliiger have pro- 
uced two splendid dramatic poems, the one 
from the grotesque tale of ‘The Devil and 

r. Faustus,’ the other from that of ‘Aladdin 
and the Wonderful Lamp.’ 

In the original tale ‘ Aladdin’ is, like ‘ Gil 
Blas” somewhat of a scamp, whom we like, 
ut cannot respect. In the hands of the Teu- 





tonic poet, he assumes larger proportions, and 
from the moment when he is first seen playing 
in the streets of Ispahan, till his final triumph 
over his enemies, his character gradually ex- 
pands, and at last assumes an heroic dignity. 
‘The manner in which this climax is led wp to 
is fine. It is true to nature: for active life, 
the vicissitudes of joy and sorrow, hope and 
disappointment, concentrate the character, 
and kindle whatever spark of heroism may lie 
dormant in man’s nature. It is true to art ; 
for in art there is no standing still. ‘The 
imagination must ever be carried onward ; 
and even when the final catastrophe seems to 
close its functions, must stretch away into the 
infinite. Thus as we follow Aladdin through 
his varied fortunes, each succeeding change 
in his condition brings out new traits—now 
he is CEdipus Coloneus, now Cédipus Furens, 
now (Kdipus Tyrannus. His character regu- 
larly develops from thoughtless youth to 
mature age. But when, at length, he has 
attained the summit of human wishes, a 
melancholy chord is struck, which moderates 
the too great and unnatural influx of good 
fortune, and reminds us that no prosperity 
can shield the sons of men from sorrow, nor 
anything but death give them repose. 

The following scene is a good example of 
Oehlenschliiger’s pathetic mood. Aladdin is 
mad—just delivered from the prison into 
which he has been thrown on the discovery 
that the palace and Gulnare have been carried 
away; and he returns to visit the house of 
his aged mother, who has died of grief on 
hearing of his calamities. The picture de- 
rives an additional interest from the fact 
that it probably represents a real scene ; 
for the author had just lost his mother when 
he wrote the poem :— 

“Monrarana’s Room. 

Aladdin. Ha! The old spinning-wheel still there! No 
more 
Its busy whirr comes from the corner now. 
To such an ancient friend a man grows used, 
And feels a strangeness, when its clack is dumb. 
There’s still a little wool upon the spindle ; 
T'll do as though my mother’s self were here— 
I'll set me down and spin, and sing the while. 
(Sits down, sings, and bursts into tears.) 
No, this will never do! It does not go 
In the old wonted cadence, even and calm; 
1 turn the wheel too wildly, feverishly. 
Oh, God, to think, this little slender thread, 
*Twas her hand span it! It is sound and whole, 
Hangs undisturbed, unhurt, as when she left it ; 
But she, the Fate that span it, she lies stark, 
With stiffen’d fingers, ’neath the cypress-tree. 
Ahme! there hangs her old silk mantle still, 
Lined with warm flannel! Here her slippers! Now, 
Thou freezest, mother, through thine aged limbs! 
This house thou never wouldst consent to leave, 
Nor ever quit thy former way of life. 
I, vain, presumptuous, aspiring fool, 
Brought early ruin on thy gentle, fond, 
And peaceful nature! Ah, ye strangers, you, 
Who shall hereafter occupy this chamber, _ 
When you shall hear a clack and whirr o’ nights, 
Be not afraid; it is a faithful, kind 
House-fairy ; let her turn her humming wheel, 
*Twill harm you not! She was a woman once, 
Who for her son’s sake span the very skin 
From off her fingers—and for her reward 
He slew her. Yes, L slew her—yes, 1 did! 
(Sits down and weeps.) 

There stands her water-pitcher still. And sce, 
A leaf, half withered, sticking to the rim! 
That leafam I; it is a type of me! 

(He guzes for a long while with wild looks upon the place 
where the Wonderful Lamp used to hang; then says, 
with a wandering air,) : 

By Heaven, there hangs the lamp still on the nail! : 
(Springs up and makes a grasp at it.) 
Ilow? Fanciest thou | cannot seize thee? Y 
(Lakes « chair, stunds upon it, and seizes the nail.) 
Ha! 


I have thee now. Now thon art mine again, 
Now will I tind Gulnare once more, regain 
The palace, all my old magnificence, 

When L have visited my mother’s grave !” 

We must now go back to contrast with 
this the very humorous scene which ensues 
when it is discovered that Gudnare and her 
bridegroom Saladin have been carried away, 
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and the latter glued to the house-top to spend 
the night, while Aladdin is with Gulnare in 
the house :— 
“THe SuLTan’s PALACE. 
Sotman. Zuo, his Wife. GutnareE. Tue Vizier. 
SALADIN. 
Soliman. The grounds of the divorce are so peculiar, 
And lie so very far beyond the bounds 
Of what is either possible, or likely, 
I'm fairly puzzled what reply to make. 
Vizir, Such, oh my liege, is my opinion too. 
Experience shows, how readily the blood 
Inflames the fancy with delirious dreams. 
Sol. And yet that both of them should dream the same, 
Is odd; yet is it not impossible. 
And if we are to trust the tale at all. 
*Tis better to believe it in the course 
Of nature, than suppose a miracle. 
In order to arrive, then, at the truth, 
It will be best that we wait patiently, 
And see the issue of the second night. 
Then shall we both within the bridal room 
Conceal ourselves, where we ean see and hear, 
And for ourselves decide upon the facts. 
Viz. Thou art a sage, most mighty potentate ! 
If it was fancy, nothing shall we see; 
But if the devil’s hand be in the business, 
Then we are sure to probe it to the root ; 
And in that case we may allow our children— 
It cuts me to the heart, the very thought— 
To be unfetter’d from the marriage bond. 
Zulima, What says my daughter to this fair resolve? 
Gulnare. 1am submissive to my father’s will. 
Viz. We hold this business as concluded, then. 
Saladin. No, stop! I have some claim to be allowed 
A little word or two in this affair. 
I love your daughter, mighty Sultan, well ; 
My rare good fortune, too, I clearly see ; 
But not for her sake—no, not for the world, 
Would I encounter such another night ! 
You have no notion what it is to stand 
Stiff as a post, and rooted to the roof, 
Contemplating the stars and milky way! 
You have no notion what it is to be 
By spirits pinched and squeezed, and pulled about !— 
To see a strange man get into your bed, 
And make himself at home there with your wife, 
Whilst you aloft, like a mad dog, perforce 
Must bay the dogstar and the grinning moon ! 
Gulnara there may well submit, for she 
Stays in her warm and comfortable bed, 
So wide and roomy, that the naked sword 
Can do no harm; and, touching that same sword, 
I’m quite of your opinion, that ’tis hard 
To credit what our own eyes have not seen; 
Now I have really seen my bride abed, 
With the enchanter nestling at her side ; 
But that same naked sword I have not seen! 
Perhaps the thought of it is all a dream, 
To follow your opinion, oh great Sultan !— 
A mere creation of her virgin fancy. 
Gul, (contemptuously), Audacious wretch ! 
Zul, This language to my daughter! 
Sol. Ha! by the Prophet, this is too absurd! 
What! chafing still! There, fume away, my children! 
Your peevish brawl is like the angry bay 
Of a caged hound, that quarrels with the night, 
Because the fleecy clouds play round the moon, 
Viz. Call up your manhood, boy! 
Sal. Not I, indeed; 
I want to rid me of my womanhood. 
Viz. Can you not brave the hazard one night more, 
To win a pearl so far beyond all price ? 
Sal. Can you appraise his risk that dives for pearls? 
If you can do so, multiply it o’er 
An hundred thousand times. Such risk is mine, 
Viz. By Mahomed, it might be dangerous 
For some poor, puny, pitiful poltroon, 
To find himself in such a case as yours ; 
But ne’er could I have dream’d such fears in you. 
Sal. Make me not frantic! Tantalus was blest, 
Compared with me: it was but water lapp’d 
Against his baffled lips;—but I—oh hell! 
Enough!—’Tis very palpable to me, 
This business sets your reckonings all awry, 
To be a sultan’s brother is as fine, 
I fancy, as to be his son-in-law. 
Yet, father, you must arm yourself with patience! 
*Tis a son’s duty, doubtless, to obey ; 
But to stand nightly, for the family honour, 
Cold sentry on the housetop, whilst another 
Enjoys himself at leisure with my wife, 
Is, you'll exeuse me, Sir, too much to ask. 
Viz. Forget not, boy, the pride, the self-respect, 
Which your exalted station claims from you. 
Sal. The exalted station on the roof, you mean? 
To that, methinks, I have already shown 
All due respect. 
iz. You always «ill fall back 
On this preposterous vision. 
Gul, Oh dear father, 


Grant, I entreat you, Saladin’s desire.’ 

We talk much of Shakspeare here in Eng- 
land, but it seems as if our German cousins 
have been more successful in catching one 
great secret of his art at least—that of min- 
gling humour and pathos, tragedy and farce, 
and thus enhancing the effect of both. This 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





is indeed peculiar to the Teutonic mind. 
There is nothing like it in the drama of 
Greece and Rome. The classic tragedy is all 
tragic, the comedy all comic. But the Ger- 
man mind delights in these incongruous com- 
binations, just as the Gothic architect mingles 
grinning gurgoyles and apes and mummers 
with the heads of angels and martyrs in the 
mysterious vaultings of a great cathedral. 

In the dungeon scene, which we shall ex- 
tract, the tendency of a mind, in strong ex- 
citement, to harmonize outward things with 
its own emotions is powerfully depicted :— 


“A DUNGEON. 
Aladdin (chained, with heavy fetters, toa stone.) Almighty 
God, is this a dream? A dream! 
Yes, yes, it is a dream ; I slumber still, 
Among the wild flowers, in yon shady wood. 
The vision fair of zephyr and the brook 
Has shifted to a dismal tragedy. 
It is a dream, a phantasm of the clouds, 
Where, as some light wind stirs, the shephercess 
Becomes a fiery dragon, belching flame ; 
The tree a giant, with arm raised to strike, 
Deathwatch (in a crevice of the wall), 


Pi, Pl, Pl, 
Ne’er shalt thou go free! 

Alad. Who was it spoke? ’Tis the deathwatch, Again? 

Deathwatch, Pi, pi. pi, 

Ne’er shalt thou go free! 

Alad, Is this the only carol thou hast learned, 

Thou hermit small, who in the loneliness 

Of crumbling gaps and crazy masonry, 

Sing’st but of death, corruption, and decay ? 
Deathwatch, Pi, pi, pi, 

Ne’er shalt thou go free! . 
Alad. Tootrue! Thou speak’st with so assured a voice, 

J must believe thy words, do what I may. 

Prophet of evil, hour-glass of grim death, 

Who hath sent thee to my dungeon here, 

To torture-me with thy funereal song? 

Deathwatch. Pi, pi, pi, 
Thou shalt ne’er gofree! 
Alad. It cannot change its note, though fain it would. 

*Tis but a sound, a beating of its mouth, 

As they who watch such creatures well have shown, 

* Pi, pi!’ is all it sings; the ‘ne’er go free 

Is but the addition which my fancy makes; 

*Tis I that hear these words, it sings them not. 
Deathwatch, Thou shalt ne’er go free! ; 
Alad. Ha, insect, there again? What! dost thou think, 

With a mere word, to scatter to the winds 

The faith of my assured conviction? 

Deathwatch. Pi! 
Alad. Howe’er it be, hope has abandoned me! 

This brief reiterated warning song 

Has struck all nerve and manhood from my heart, 

And filled the void with paralytic fears. 

Yes, it is clear; it must, it must be so. 

The enchanter now is master of the Lamp: 

Nought but itself could its own work undo. 

Ha, Heedlessness, thou damnéd serpent who 

Drove Adam from his paradise of yore, 

Thou art the marrer of all earthly bliss ; 

Thou art the real fiend, the tempter thou, 

Who sow’st the seeds of mischief in good hearts, 

And diggest pitfalls, Satan-like, for health, 

Virtue, and happiness, that so mankind 

Drops unawares into the pit of hell. 

There am I now, through thee, through thee alone !— 

How darkly do these cramp’d walls close me in! 

And hark ! the tempest shrieking as it beats 

Against the turret walls! ’Tis midnight now. 

Night, night! Oh, God! And I must dread the dawn !— 

The glorious dawn, for which all earth doth yearn, 

Beneath whose kiss men’s eyes, the dreaming flowers, 

Ope to be blest, scares me alone! It brings 

Life to all other men, but death to me. 

(The moon breaks through a cloud and shines into the 
prison.) 7 

Grows it so bright? Now day begins to break.— 

Now comes the headsman! No, it was the moon, 

Why comest thou to me, thou smiling ghost ? 

Is it to tell me, I am not the first, 

Upon whose wan and blood-forsaken cheeks 

Thou hast looked down, the night before his death 

As he lay gyved upon his couch of stone, 

And wished for wings, to bear him far away, 

Where hungry axe yearned not for morning’s light, 

To cleave the head from his poor bleeding trunk ? 

Is it to tell me, that to-morrow night 

Thou wilt salute my head upon the stake ? 

Thou cruel moon, grim phantom of the night, 

How often hast thou bent, with smile divine, 

As on the bosom of my bride I lay, 

And nightingales, from dusky groves hard by, 

Did voice our mute felicity in song! 

Then, then I called thee good, and fair, and kind; 

And yet thy cold, remorseless cruelty, 

Thy silent, savage hate, are measureless. 

Thy visage wears the same indifferent smile 

For rack and gibbet, as for myrtle groves. 

Thy seli-same ray, that beamed upon my bliss, 

And kissed the couch of innocence and love, 

Has smiled on the assassin’s gory blade, i 

And churchyard stones, that not more heavily 


Weigh down the lifeless dust, than doth despair 
Those that are left to mourn. And comest thou now, 
To mock me in the hour of my distress ? 
Hence pallid ghoul! Disturb not the repose 
Of innocence in the hour when it must die ! 
(The moon is obscured by clouds.) 
By Heaven, she flies! She hides her pallid face 
Behind the fleecy silver clouds, in grief, 
As doth an innocent girl her blushing cheeks, 
When she would smother up, behind her veil, 
The tears wrung from her by ungentleness. 
Oh, if my hasty words have done thee wrong, 
Thou guiltless moon, forgive me—oh, forgive me ! 
I am se very wretched; what I say 
And do, | know not! [am guiltless, too; 
Yet must I suffer, guiltless I must die. 
But see! what tiny ray breaks brightly in, 
Like an ethereal finger, from the cloud, 
And points to yon great spider, as he sits, 
Right in the centre of his airy web, 
In calm content and full serenity, 
THE SPIDER, 
My web so rarely twined, 
With threads so fine and small, 
The very faintest breath of wind 
Can straight undo it all. 


And yet, though frail and slight, 
And meanly housed it be, 

It symbolizes Allah’s might, 
And comfort hath for thee. 


As in the moonbeam I, 
Sits God, amid the blaze 

Of endless light, and from on high 
The universe surveys. 


His threads through earth and air 
Still in and out He weaves, 
And even the tiniest thread His care 
Not unregarded leaves, 
Alad. Ha, spider, strong in simple piety ! 
Far better comforter than Dervish thou. 
His threads in wisdom out and in He weaves, 
Nor even the tiniest unregarded leaves, 
Now doth He eall me back into His care. 
Shall I then curse my fate? Shall I despair ? 
No! Welcome Death! Though cold and gaunt thou come, 
Thou only lead’st me to my Father’s home.” 


We next select a very beautiful passage 
from the building of the magic palace :— 


“THE GREAT SQUARE IN Front OF THE PaLace. 
Night. Sprrits oF THE Lamp engaged in building the Palace. 

First Spirit. There! The first stone is fast, and stuffed 
with golden coins! 

Get me but freestone now, and I shall build apace. 

Two Others (advance through the air mith massive blocks 
of stone). Here’s stone for thee! A lovely marble, 
white as milk, 

With yoo as blue as e’er gleam’d through a young maid’s 
skin. 

Out of the Caucasus we quarried them, and swilt 

Have posted hither; yet not fast enough for you! 

A band of shepherd youths sat fluting on the cliff; 

The fairest of their maids, unseen of her, we caught, 

And from her rounded throat the napkin tore away, 

That with her bosom we our marble might compare. 

But straightway spread a purple bloom o’er all her breast 

Of maiden bashfulness; ‘ Look !’ with a laugh we cried, 

* The marble, child, is like thy bosom, white and full, 

Yet blush so sweet as clothes thy breast no stone can show!’ 

First Spirit. Who brings me lime? Ho, lime, I say; 
now, be alive! 

Two Others. Here’s lime from Hindostan, dug from the 
central earth! 

A dazzling white! but sprinkled here and there with blood, 
At the dead hour of midnight, by the King’s command, 

The head of a blaspheming rebel was to fall. 

Then to the scaffold we upon our errand flew. 

Loud rang the axe: his blood shot heavenwards in a stream; 
But, mixed with it, the lime will have a firmer hold. 

First Spirit, Who'll fetch me from the North a granite 
corner-stone ? 

Two Others, Here is a stone, a sacred stone, will last for 


aye. 
We stole it in far Norway from a peasant band, 
Who bore it from the quarry to their monarch’s grave, 
Which newly had been closed, Here’s dew upon the stone, 
Will harden it against the tooth of wasting time, 
For ’tis the tear of sorrow, given to parted worth. 

First Spirit. Who now will bring me carvings for the 

cornice here? 


Two Others. 
selves, 
And down beneath the ocean’s foam and sedges plunged, 
Till far, far in the South, against an isle we drove, 
All netted round with coral and thick-clustering shells ; 
These from the ground we tore away, and on our head 
Set, like a wreath, the whole red jaggéd labyrinth, 
For thee to fasten in festoons around the wall, 
a * * * 


Into a giant whale we two transformed our- 


* 

First Spirit. Now for a diamond staff to crown the tower 
withal ! 

Two Others. 

throne, 

And slept, the sceptre in his left hand, upside down, 

And dreamily he swung it, like a baby’s toy, 

Among a slavish horde; so that the last remains 

Of order disappeared, and all to chaos fell. 

In anger, from the feeble hand we wrenched the staff ; 

| Here it will shine, and boldly heavenwards still aspire. 


A youthful king, milk-bearded, sat upon a 
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First Spirit, Thus do I crown the whole with the 
Instron fire. my 
He puts the coping on the peak of the 
then contemplates the building tower 
Oh, see, friends, how the moonbeams, softly gilding all, 
Are smiling on the new and snow-white marble wall ! 
Her moist rays curiously peer through the window bars: 
The pinnacles are bright, and twinkle like the stars,’ 
But now from distant ocean’s verge the morning glows 
And on our copper roof a furtive glance she throws,” 
How day will marvel, when it sees the palace there, 
Born in a night, and yet so perfect and so fair!” 
Ah, look there, how the dome towers proudly into view! 
Go, fetch me brightest tints ; bring thou an azure blue, 
And thou, dive southward far into the deep dark sea, ; 
And bring a purple conch right suddenly to me! 
Then roses I will paint, shall bloom, ’midst leatage gteen, 
When garden roses long to dust have withered been, 
Thee next I'll sketch, Gulnare! Thy swan-like bosom whit, 
Shall tire thy children’s children with still new delight, 
Here shall the youth enamour’d gaze, and say full ott, 
‘ Our grandame’s bosom, oh, how full it was, and soft! 
Who ever would believe, that Time, so old and hoar, 
Could give such beauty birth, for ages to adore?” 
And when his hair is grey, his eye will glow anew 
With all its youthful fire, her likeness here to view, 
Thus youthand age will rise, and wither and decay; 
But in the picture she bloom freshly as to-day, j 
See, how she smiles! Ho, Spirits, quickly do my will! 
Eere ’tis a shade too small, and here too ample still, 
No more! ’Tis nobly done! But, hark! what cry ws 
there ? [ The cock crow,’ 
We shall conclude with the summing 
of the whole by Aladdin himself :— 


“There in the square, a boy, I loved to stand, 
On holidays, when rambling through the strects, 
And on the ancient palace gazed with awe, 

Lost in astonishment to think that man 

Could build a palace so supremely fair. 

There in the square, in my mad rage I flung 
Stones at the crowd, which scoffed and jeered at me! 
In that same square they hail me Sultan now, 
And as their monarch greet me with acclaim. 
How strange a problem is the life of man ! 

How wondrously its threads are twined and woven 
Upon the loom by the Eternal’s hand! 

A nod, and straightway we resolve to dust. 

What, then, is human greatness?” 

Like everything German, ‘ Aladdin’ is ow. 
sionally too much spun out for English taste, 
We are such a busy people that we like ow 
fun, our sentiment, or our horrors, in a co 
centrated form, The meditative German, w 
the contrary, loves to prolong the pleasun, 
and to let the emotion, whatever it may le, 
slowly permeate his soul, even as the influent: 
of the fragrant weed he whiffs creeps through 
his nervous system, till it tingles at his fingers’ 
ends. We should particularly instance th 
scene in the forest at Voureddin’s grave, wher 
Hindbad is frightened by his ghost. We tir 
a little of this “dialogue of the dead.” Ani 
yet even here, the mingling of the horribl 
and the grotesque is so characteristic of the 
Teutonic mind that we can hardly wish i 
omitted. We cannot separate the poem fru 
the poet. We must always regard it, not only 
as it exists in itself, but as it represents the 
mind of him who has created it. Therefor 
it is that all abridgements, and moderniz- 
tions, and “ family editions,” are insufferable. 
Who does not feel that Dryden’s propos 
version of ‘ Paradise Lost’ would have beens 
monstrosity ? 


The case of a translator is different. H:- 


does not propose to improve or alter, but 
render his original ; and his success will bk 
proportionate to his power of throwing hin- 
self into the spirit of hisauthor. He performs 
the same function as the great actor or mus: 
cian who interpretsthe conceptions of adram- 
tist or composer to the people. Now Mr. 
Theodore Martin is thoroughly imbued wit 
that wayward and frolic fancy, combine 
with, and springing from, a deep insight in 
the mysterious grottos of the mind of mat- 
and woman too,—which informs the writing 
of the great German romanticists. One wh 
has been educated by Shakspeare tastes it # 
once, But we, of the English branch of Te 
tons, have been seduced from our first love by 
the pseudo-classicalism of France—the fae 


taste of Racine and Boileau. This heresy 2 
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taste robbed Dryden and Pope of the crown 
of immortality which they might have won, 
had they fought as zealously for the true as 
they did for a false poetical faith. We have 
now happily broken the icy fetters of “the 
Augustan age” of English poetry; but we 
searcely yet know how to use our liberty. 
From a detestation of correct prettinesses we 
are running into another extreme—that of 
metaphysical obscurity, and an appeal to feel- 
ings too subtle to be generally understood. 
But art is for all; and that is the highest 
which speaks to educated and uneducated 
alike. In this lies the strength of the German 
school. It appeals to the feelings of universal 
humanity ; and therefore we believe it to be 
a wholesome corrective of the too refined and 
sentimental and aristocratic taste, if we may 
use the expression, which alone finds favour 
among ourselves. 

That Mr. Martin’s noble version of Oehlen- 
schliger’s earliest and happiest effort will be 
extensively read and admired, there can be no 
doubt. His perfect command of our good, 
strong Anglo-Saxon, so nearly related as it is 
to the original language, and the happy fear- 
lessness with which he enters into the taste of 
his author, and mingles the sublime with the 
grotesque, eminently qualify him for his task. 
But we hope that his translation will bear 
fruit beyond the mere pleasure it will give. 
We believe that those who have once tasted 
of the living waters of poetry which he has 
brought to their lips, will eagerly seek to 
quench their thirst at the fountain-head itself. 





The Judges of England; with Sketches of 
their Lives and Miscellaneous Notices con- 
nected with the Courts at Westminster from 
the Time of the Conquest. By Edward 
Foss, F.S.A., of the Inner Temple. Vols. 
V.and VI. Longman and Co. 

Tue series of which the above two volumes 

form a part has long since promised, and 

now proves itself to be a most important 
accession to English literature. Not only 
have the researches of Mr. Foss brought to 
light matter of a most interesting nature, but 
the deductions from facts variously collated 
have been drawn with the impartiality of an 
historian and the skill of a student in the art 
of dealing with disconnected trains of evi- 
dence, Mr. Foss’s work carries with it proofs 
of originality, alike in its materials as in the 
well-balanced judgments it pronounces ; and 
he may be considered the Hallam of our 
judicial history. The period embraced by 
this issue of the ‘ Judges of England ’ extends 
from the reign of Henry VII. to the Restora- 
tion—a period fraught with eventful changes 
in the course of legal science no less important 

the political convulsions which it fol- 
lowed with unerring faithfulness. The union 
of the York and Lancastrian dynasties, the 
changes brought about by the lion-hearted 
tyranny of Henry, the bigotry of Mary, the 
state-craft of Elizabeth, the errors of the 

Stuarts, are all reflected in the annals and 

career of the magistrates whose lives the 

author here explores and illustrates. The 
series includes the biographies of Morton, 

Warham, Wolsey, More, and Bacon amongst 


Chancellors, and of Popham, Glanville, Coke,/ 
Lyttelton, Croke, Rolle, Oliver St. John, 


aid Bulstrode Whitelocke, among common 
law judges—names that would shed «a lustre 
upon any annals. 

Mr. Foss’s method has been to give, first, 
4 judicial survey of each reign, including 


ample tables of those who filled the seats of 
justice in the various courts of the Chancery, 
the Rolls, King’s Bench, Common Pleas, and 
Exchequer, with lists of the Masters in 
Chancery, Attorneys, and Solicitors-General, 
Serjeants-at-Law, King’s Serjeants and 
Counsel; followed in each case by bio- 
graphical notices of the individuals, so far as 
known records extend. Along with these 
are interspersed numerous memoranda re- 
specting the inns of court, and the manners 
and ceremonies observed from time to time 
by legal functionaries. In a vast majority of 
instances, the data respecting puisne judges 
and law officers of the crown are of the most 
meagre description. Nothing is known of 
some but their names; of others, the dates 
only of their holding office, or of their parent- 
age, and the entries of their admission to their 
respective inns; but it is obvious that the 
minutest of these facts is not without its 
interest for some readers. Numberless ancient 
country families in England have a vested 
right in the distinction to which some an- 
cestor of their race has attained, although it 
be unaccompanied by any signal remembrance 
of legal or political distinction. The name of 
many a worthy, like Pollard of Devon, 
Cholmley of Cheshire, or Trevor of Denbigh- 
shire, is cherished in local histories, and by 
country fire-sides, though it has long since 
been forgotten at Westminster and Lin- 
coln’s-inn. 

Much of the ground gone over by Mr. 
Foss has already been traversed by Lord 
Campbell, and it is with much curiosity that 
the reader inquires how far the popular and 
attractive ‘Lives of the Chancellors, and 
‘Lives of the Chief Justices” come out of 
the scrutiny to which further research has 
subjected them. In many points it must be 
confessed that Lord Campbell suffers severely 
from the stricter investigations of his suc- 
cessor. With all allowances in consideration 
of the enormous mass of facts adduced and 
authorities consulted by the Lord Chief 
Justice, some of his errors and misstatements 
are ofa glaring kind, and instances in which 
the writings of others have been adopted and 
closely followed by him are not wanting. 
Thus the whole memoir of Cardinal Wolsey, 
by Campbell, is founded upon a contribution 
on the same subject in ‘ Lardner’s Cabinet 
Cyclopedia.’ In the course of his ‘Life of 
Wolsey, Lord Campbell, after commenting 
upon the arrears of business which pressed 
upon the Chancellor, owing to his arbitrary 
exercise of authority in granting relief to 
suitors, proceeds to say :— 

‘To this grievance he applied a very vigorous 
remedy, without any application to Parliament to 
appoint Vice-Chancellors ; for of his own authority 
he at once established four new Courts of Equity, 
by commission, in the king’s name. One of these 
was held at Whitehall, before his own deputy ; 
another before the king’s almoner, Dr. Stoherby, 
afterwards Bishop of London ; a third at the Trea- 
sury Chamber, before certain members of the coun- 
cil; and a fourth at the Rolls, before Cuthbert 
Tunstall, Master of the Rolls, who, in consequence 
of this appointment. used to hear causes there in 
the afternoon.” —Lives of the Chancellors, vol. i., 
p. 430. 


important statement, Mr, Foss says there is 
no warrant in history :— 

“Holinshed says (vol. iii, p. 615) that, being 
tired of hearing so many causes himself, Wolsey, 
by the king's commission, erected four ‘ under- 
courts to hear complaints ;’? and Lord Campbell, 





in his recent work, has at once designated these as 


‘four new courts of equity.’ For this there exists 
no authority whatever. The only other court in 
which causes in Chancery were heard, was that of 
the Master of the Rolls, and that was by no means 
newly introduced by Wolsey ; the ancient records 
proving that bills in Chancery were addressed to, 
and suits heard by, the Master of the Rolls sepa- 
rately, as now, so early as the reign of Henry VI. 
The only proof of Wolsey requiring assistance in 
the Court of Equity, is a commission from the 
king, issucd shortly before the close of his eareer— 
only four months, in fact, previous to his removal, 
—when the perplexities of the divorce case, the 
trial of which was then proceeding, were added to 
his other anxieties. This patent was dated on 
June 11, 1529, agd it authorized the Master of the 
Rolls, three of the judges, six of the Masters in 
Chancery, and ten other persons, to hear all causes 
in Chancery, not less than four being present, of 
whom two were to be of the first named ten. 

“The other courts referred to by Holinshed, 
were probably the Star Chamber, in which he usually 
presided ; the legantine courts, which he held under 
the Pope’s authority, and other minor courts con- 
nected with the various offices he leld.” 

But still more serious errors have been 
made by Lord Campbell in his account of 
John Fitz-James, who was Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench in the reign of Henry VIII. 
He begins by asserting him to have been of 
“obscure birth,” which is in opposition to 
every other writer who has recorded his 
genealogy, and is in contradiction to the 
phrase nobili drtus prosapid, applied by God- 
win to Bishop Fitz-James, of whose relation- 
ship to the Chief Justice Lord Campbell does 
not seem to have been aware. The following 
damaging statements also are made by Mr. 
Foss :-— 

‘*No evidence whatever exists of the place of 
Fitz-James's early education. Wood does not 
claim him as a member of the University of Oxford, 
although he gives a full account of the bishop, and 
notices two other members of the family ; and Lord 
Campbell is silent as to the authority on which he 
says that ‘he made his fortune by his great good 
humour, and by being at college with Cardinal 
Wolsey.’ If this were so, it ust be acknowledged 
that the cardinal was rather backward in his 
patronage ; for Fitz-James’s first promotion in the 
law was not till many years after Wolsey had at- 
tained supreme power. Lord Campbell adds, ‘it 
is said that Fitz-James, who was a Somersetshire 
man, kept up an intimacy with Wolsey, when the 
latter had become a village parson in that county ; 
and that be was actually in the brawl at the fair, 
when his reverence, having got drunk, was set in 
the stocks by Sir Amyas Paulet.’ 

**It would have been more satisfactory to his 
readers, if his lordship had informed them where 
the facts he has thus announced are to be found. 
Though Anthony Wood did not know it, Fitz- 
James may possibly have been at Oxford ; though 
Redlynch, Fitz-James’s home, is at least sixteen 
miles from Lymington, Wolsey’s parish, the inti- 
macy between them may have existed ; and though 
Fitz-James was very near the time of his solemn 
reading at the Temple, it is not impossible that he 
might have joined in the drunken brawl; yet all 
these circumstances, new and extraordinary as they 
appear, are of such interest in the lives both of the 
judge and the cardinal, that a reference seems 
necessary, in order to decide whether their original 
relater is worthy of credit. The same inquiry will 
be made as to the authority on which his lordship 
states that Fitz-James at his inn of court ‘chiefly 
distinguished himself on gaudy days, by dancing 





For the whole of this circumstantial and | 


before the judges, playing the part of the Abbot of 
| Misrule, and swearing strange oaths ;’ that ‘his 
| agreeable manners made him popular. . . although 

very deficient in moots;’ and that ‘he was in 
| deep despair’ for want of clients, till Wolsey, ‘his 
| former chum, .. . was able to throw some business 
| in his way in the Court of Wards and Liveries.’ 
| Whatever may be the source from whence these 


| curious particulars are extracted, the little de- 
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pendence that should be placed on it may be esti- 
mated by the fact, that the Court of Wards and 
Liveries was instituted, not only after the death of 
Wolsey, but even after that of Fitz-James, ten 
years later.” 

From further illustrations, which it is im- 
possible to cite at length, it is abundantly 
shown that Lord Campbell’s estimate of the 
Chief Justice’s character is entirely mistaken. 
He draws unwarranted conclusions as to the 

yart taken by Fitz-James, on the occasions of 
Volsey’s impeachment and Sir T. More’s 
trial ; and at the trial of Queen Anne Boleyn 
a cruel speech is put into his mouth, and an 
argument is represented as having been used 
by him. But in the State Trials the remark 
is stated to have been made by “the Judges” 
—words which Lord Campbell converts, by 
way of quotation, into “ Fitz-James, C. J.” 
This is an unpardonable, though no doubt 
a mistaken, perversion of a well-known au- 
thority ; and to complete the absurdity of 
the error, it now appears, from recently 
found records, that Chief Justice Fitz-James 
was not present at the trial of Anne Boleyn 
at all. 

These instances are sufficient to show that 
the immense industry of Lord Campbell has 
not availed to protect him from most serious 
defects, which are the more remarkable when 
appearing by the side of the thrasonical pre- 
face to the fourth edition of ‘The Chancellors,” 
wherein the noble author says—* As I despair 
of further improvements, the work is now ste- 
reotyped.” Mr. Foss follows his more brilliant 
predecessor, as a photographist may be sup- | 
posed to correct the imaginative forms and 
varieties which a landscape-painter has given | 














to an Alpine valley or a German city—ruth- | 
lessly withdrawing his conceptions into the 
strict limits of nature, and placing a picture | 
by the side of the original, paler indeed in 
colour, and less attractive to the eye, but 
preserving more closely the exact linea- 
ments of truth. 

In a course of investigations into the 
parentage of Sir John More, Pu'sne Judge of 
the Common Pleas, and afterwards of the 
King’s Bench, and father of the celebrated 
Chancellor, some very curious information 
has been brought to light by Mr. Foss 
From various records, some of them pre- 
served at the Herald’s College, and others at 
Lincoln’s-inn, the following result has been 
obtained :— 

‘‘ After a careful comparison of the facts and | 
dates connecied with both John Mores, the only 
reasonable conclusion that can be formed seems to | 
be that John More, first the butler, afterwards | 
the steward, and finally the reader, of Lincoln’s | 
Inn, was the chancellor's grandfather, and that | 
Jvhn More junior, who was also at one time the | 
butler there, was the chancellor's father and after- | 
wards the judge. Not only does this descent 
suit precisely the ‘non celebri sed honesta natus’ 
in Sir Thomas's epitaph, but it explains the silence 
of his biographers, and accounts for the judge and | 
the chancellor attending the readings of a society 
with which their family had been so closely con- 
nected.” 

Incidental matters relating to the law and 
its professors are introduced, which are not 
without their interest to general readers :— 

“It is uncertain,” says Mr. Foss, ‘‘ whether 
the ‘Court of Requests’ was instituted in this 
(Henry VIII) or the preceding reign. It 
was something similar to the Court of Chan- 
cery, but for matters of minor importance. Thus, 
a bill of this court has been lately found, praying 
for the recovery of a volume contain- 
ing many ancient laws, which the petitioner says 
‘he verely thykethe, wythout the said beaks, | 





curious 


| doubled every week after monition. 


| have always been the best. 


| Punch's Pocket-Book for 1858. 


| of their youth. 


be nat to be seen nor redd.’ This book the peti- 
tioner had lent to an Irish student of the Inner 
Temple, who soon afterwards died; and the bill 
prayed restitution from another Irishman, who had 
seized the student's property, and taken the book 
to Ireland.” 

A Court of Requests of this kind might not 
be an altogether idle institution, even at the 
present day. Speaking of the same reign, Mr. 
Foss says :— 

“*The term ‘ Utter-Barister’ occurs for the first 
time in this reign. Is is mentioned in the ‘ Orders 
and Customs’ of the Middle Temple, where it is 
applied to one who, having continued in the house 
for five or six years, and profited in the study of 
the law, has been called by the benchers ‘to plead, 
argue, and dispute some doubtful matter before 
certain of the benchers,’ which ‘manner of argu- 
ment or disputations is called motyng ; and this 
making of Utter-Baristers is as a preferment or de- 
gree given him for his learning.’ ” 

Some amusement may be found in the 
sumptuary and other regulations adopted by 
the various inns of courts. At Lincoln’s-inn 
the governors, by an order in 1531, forebade 
any member to wear any “ cut or pansed hose, 
or breeches, or pansed doublet.” In 154la 
penalty of double commons was imposed on 
any fellow that should wear a beard. In 
Queen Mary’s reign no one in commons was 
to wear a beard of above three weeks’ growth 
under a penalty of 40s., which was to be 
Similar 
regulations were continued down to the first 
year of Elizabeth, but in the following year, 
all orders relating to the length of beards and 
the bearing of weapons were repealed. As 
to fare, that of Lincoln’s-inn appears to 

Sir T. More 
says the commons of New-inn were not so 
good as those of Lincoln’s-inn, nor so poor 
as those of Oxford. At the coronation of 
Henry VIII., the inn treated themselves 
with a hogshead of claret wine, price 20s., on 
the oceasion. In Henry VI.’s reign there 
were four annual revels, and to these were 
added many “splendid shows, notable pas- 
times, and costiy feastings.” 

The remarks and extracts we have made 
convey a partial idea only of the interesting 
nature of Mr. Foss’s antiquarian lore, and at 
every step the authentic character of his in- 
formation furnishes a sound and safe au- 


| thority for the recourse of future historians 


and inquiries. 





Bradbury 


and Evans. 
We are afraid Mr. Punch, in whose health 
we feel a lively concern, is beginning to suffer 
under some of the inevitable effects of time. 
His powers of observation are evidently not 


| as sensible as they used to be; he makes no 
| new discoveries in the social life of England ; 
| his humour grows rather shallow and weari- 


some; and he maunders over extinct jokes 
and obsolete caricatures, just as old people, 
warmed up with spiced wine at Christmas, 
have a “ crack” over the fire about the frolics 
There are two phases in the 
‘ Pocket-Book’ this year—the past and the 
future. The middle term is left out. It is 


well known that, when the memory is giving | 
| way, we forget the most recent passages of | 


our experience, while we vividly remember 
the remotest. This seems to be the critical 


Book,’ who displays little of the briskness and 
pay 





| owner. 
| Mr. Puach has at any time extracied 
conjuncture of Mr. Punch of the ‘ Pocket- | 


Fun that occupies a whole year in the diges. 
tion is too much for him. THe requires , 
lighter dict. His constitution is not so robyg 
as it was. Nothing agrees so well with himag 
fugitive irifles. This is excellent when he 
comes out week after week, hitting the flyigy 
folly, and having the power, moreover, of re 
pairing on one Saturday the dulness of a. 
other. But the * Pocket-Book,’ unforty. 
nately, is for the whole twelve months. Thy 
topie that was highly amusing in February 
is no longer so in December ; and it may} 
generally predicated with confidence ‘thy 
even the fashions, which were ridiculed with 
so much success in 1857, will have becong 
fossils in 1858. Hence it is that the ‘ Pocket. 
Book’ demands a mode of treatment differen; 
from that which is deservedly popular in th: 
hebdomadal ; and that instead of being ocew 
pied by evanescent humours, which hay 
ceased to possess any interest, partly becaus 
Mr. Punch himself long since exhausiel 
them, it should aim at absurdities, prejudices 
and vices which are more deeply seated in the 
national character, and exercise a more lastine 
influence over our habits. : 

The great features of English lif, as repre. 
sented in the ‘ Pocket-Book,’ are crinolin 
and the comical varieties of sea-bathing. h 
Mr. Puach’s estimation, there is nothing ds 
in England. Our financial system, with it 
illustrative episodes; our cheap literatur; 
our street nuisances, growing up rapidly int 
institutions ; our homicides and murdersiz 


squalid Janes and alleys; our new law ¢ | 


divorce; our wars, and our. short-coming 
in the departments connected with them; oz 
alliances. and their weak and ludicrous points; 
the isolation of Naples; the position of Ron 
amongst the Roman Catholic powers: th 
policy of the “Irish Sepoys ;” the liberatia 
of the serfs in Russia; the “camp” mania; 
the questions waiting for the Paris conference: 
the progress of liberal opinions on the Cont 
nent; and twenty more matters of high & 
bate which might easily be suggested, a 
entirely ignored by Mr. Punch. Yeti 
appears to us that these are of the kind 
topics that might be touched upon with t& 
best effect in a book which, if really intende 
to be used for a year, should contain som 
thing likely to keep its colour tolerably fred 

We must venture to refer crinoline at 
sea-bathing to the past—as subjects wid 
possess no attractions in the present. Itz 
very possible that crinoline may swirl itt 
the new year; and it is pretty certain the 
the coast resorts will have their usual suppr 
of bearded muffs and rampant young wom 
in 1858. But there is not a vestige of novelty 
in any joke that can be tortured cut of eitie 
by ary excruciating process whatever. Us 
of the funniest things in the ‘ Pocket-Bost 
is the illustration to the article entitled * Ts 
Skeleton in the Cupboard.’ It represents * 
servant-maid, who, having just opened le 
young lady’s cupboard, is starting back ™ 
horror at the appearance of what she calé: 
“skellington” in it. This ‘ skellingwa 
consists of the frame of a crinoline pettice 
hanging from a bar, surmounted by a but 
with a pair of boots standing on the fx 
below, the whole bearing an extremely ne 
culous resemblance to the ‘“‘atomy” of # 
This is as pleasant a jest as 


crinoline; but the very sight of it on opeus 


| the page makes the reader impatient. > 


energy by which he still continues to make | has had so much crinoline, that he instinct") 
himself conspicuous in his weekly eliet. | recoils from an apparition which has alreat 
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ES 


appeared to him in an infinite diversity of dis- 


guises. , ; 

If Mr. Punch is to be believed, we are the 
most preposterous sea-bathing race in- the 
universe. A capital coloured plate, fronting 
the title-page, shows the Serpentine as it is to 
be,a substitute for the sea-side. This is a 
peep into the future of London ; but the de- 
sign is in fact a reminiscence of former pic- 
torial humours. ‘The Serpentine is supposed 
tohave been purified by a man of fashion, 
and the bottom strown with white sand, for 
the purpose of converting it into a_bathing- 
place. Having obtained this foundation for 
apicture of an imaginary sea-side in Hyde 
Park, it is needless to say how capitally the 
artist treats it. There are loungers on a 
bench feeding huge swans; little children 
digging in the sands; a group of young 
ladies in broad hats, discussing whether they 
shall row or let Charles seull them about; 
others sporting in the water, and dripping 
like Naiads ; bathing machines on the opposite 
shore, and horsemen galloping over the 
sward; and amongst the company in front is 
a pretty creature in a riding-habit calling out 
to her friend, who is looking out of the win- 
dow of a machine, to come and ride in 
Rotten-row when she has done bathing. 
This picture is in the very best manner of the 
artist, full of life, and, as usual, full of beauty 
in the female heads. We only wish that the 
subject had a little more freshness in it, with 
a more palpable application to life. The 
point of the wit is not very obvious; and in 
converting the Serpentine into a fashionable 
watering-place, it looks as if the artist were 
sparing his imagination the trouble of looking 
abroad for a new inspiration. It is merely 
bringing Ramsgate or Margate up to town. 

The old grotesque jest of putting the heads 
of animals on human figures, exaggerating 
both for the production of a broad effect, is 
here repeated again and again. Excellently 
a3 it is executed, and, in some instances, with 
asly touch of satire that suggests a practical 
moral, it grows wearisome at last. ‘The draw- 
ing, nevertheless, deserves high praise. It is 
careful and full of expression. 

The letter-press for the most part is flat 
and forced. It is very much like that sort of 
humour which is made to order. The task 
must be difficult to provide the requisite 
essences for so small a space ; and, therefore, 
criticism should be tolerant. But such ex- 
ceedingly weak fun as the following can 
hardly be admitted under shelter of the widest 
toleration. It is on that exhausted theme, 
of which we suspect the writers must be even 
more tired than the public :— 

“MODERN COSTUME OF A LADY. 
(Being the ‘Impressions de Voyage’ of a bilious, green-eyed 
old bachelor, who has just returned from the sea-side.) 

I. A round hat, that masks the face, 

Il. A paletét, that hides the waist. 

IIL. A crinoline, that conceals the body. 

IV, A long dress, that prevents the ankles and feet being 
P Melancholy conclusion —That the object of a lady’s dress 
's evidently to hide the lady inside it as much as possible. 

Painful’ consequence. —That one so rarely sees a lady 
now-a-days !’? . 

We should he glad to quote the whole of 
a little poem called ‘The City ; but, short as 
itis, we cannot afford to give so much space 
toMr. Punch. It is very good, with a sedate 
Vein of the ludicrous in it, that is highly 
amusing. We must make room for the open- 
lng lines as a sample of its quality :— 

“Tsing the City, called by eads the S'ty ; 

And Sty it is for darkness and for dirt. 

"Tis rare that one can set one’s foot in it 

Nor get mud-splashed from hat-crown c’en to heel; 
Causing such brushing as denudes the nap, 





And makes one’s coat threadbare while yet. "tis new, 
But why rail at the dirt? The shoe-blacks pick 
Clean living from’t; the mud’s their stock in trade; 
Whence competency if not fortune’s made, 

An idle drone in this too busy hive, 
I stand aside, and watch the burthened bees, 
Ifustle and bustle! toil! turmoil !—what oil 
Those troubled waters could calm down to peace ? 
Why do the passers hurry so along, 
As though they all were off to catch a train? 
Why wears each face so serious a look ? 
As heart-bow’d down, as though the weight of worlds 

Pressed on the shoulders of these Atlases ? 

Business enthroned sits on each gloomy face! 
Anon, a West-end swell, in brave attire, 
Wide peg-top trousers, many eye-holed boots, 
A ent-throat collar, and loose-sleeved coat, 
Stalks wp distracted to inquire the way. 

Poor fish! how out of water seem’st thou here! 

How wouldst thou shrink, wer’t known at White’s or 
Brooks’s 
That thou on foot hast in the City been! 

Brave swell! for all thy bravery thou’dst sink 

K’en to the bottom of thy lustrous boots.” 

We have spoken very frankly of Mr. Punch, 
because we know what he is capable of ; and 
we desire, as all his true friends do, to see 
him put out his full power. Remember, Mr. 
Punch, that whatever is worth doing is worth 
doing well, and that even a pocket-book may 
yield scope for vigour and originality. We 
are bound to say, however, before we dismiss 
the volume, that in all its practical aspects, 
its tables, its miscellaneous information, and 
its open columns, it may fairly challenge 
comparison with the best of its contempo- 
varies who set up for utility alone. 





The Virginians: a Tale of the Last Century. 

ByW.M.Thackeray. Bradbury and Evans. 
Tue first number of Mr. Thackeray’s new 
work of fiction has come out. The scene is 
laid partly in America, partly in England. 
Mr. Thackeray is, no doubt, about to take ad- 
vantage of the observations made in his Ame- 
ricantour. The time is the reign of George the 
First—that period of transition when the old 
ideas had not yet quite passed away, and the 
modern movement in society had scarcely be- 
gun. America was still a loyal English colony ; 
and Virginia an ultra-monarchical, Jacobite, 
and aristocratic state. In the present early 
stage of the story we can only give our readers 
a slight idea of the characters who have as 
yet made their appearance on the stage. 

Here, as in ‘The Newcomes,’ we have a 
gentle, pacitie old gentleman, persecuted by 
his “womankind,” as Monkbarns ungallantly 
ealls the ladies. But this old Colonel Esmond 
soon dies, after having relieved his mind by 
such little sarcasms as the following :— 

“The young black martyr was an impudent, 
lazy, saucy little personage, who would be none the 
worse for a whipping, as the Colonel no doubt 
thought ; for he acquiesced in the child’s punish- 
ment when Madame Esmond insisted upon it, and 
only laughed in his good-natured way when his in- 
dignant grandson called out— 

«You let mamma rule you in everything, 
grandpapa.’ 

““* Why, so I do,’ says grandpaps. Rachel, 
my love, the way in which I am petticoat-ridden is 
so evident that even this baby has found it out.’ 

“¢Then why don’t you stand up like a man? 
says little Harry, who always was ready to abet his 
brother. 

“*Grandpapa looked queerly. 

“ *Pecause I like sitting down best, my dear,’ 
he said. ‘I am an old gentleman, and standing 
fatigues me.’ 

“On account of a certain apish drollery and hu- 
mour which exhibited itself in the lad, and a liking 
for some of the old man’s pursuits, the tirst of the 
twins was the grandfather's favourite and compa- 
nion, and would laugh and talk out all his infantine 
heart to the old gentleman, to whom the younger 
had seldom a word to say. George was a demure 


| ingly did anybody 3 wrong. 
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studious boy, and his senses seemed to brighten up 
in the library, where his brother was so gloomy. 
He knew the books before he could well-nigh carry 
them, and read in them long before he could under- 
stand them. Harry, on the other hand, was all 
alive in the stables or in the wood, eager for all 
parties of hunting and fishing, and promised to be 
a good sportsman from a very early age. Their 
grandfather’s ship was sailing for Kurope once when 
the boys were children, and they were asked, what 
present Captain Franks should bring them back ? 
George was divided between books and a fiddle ; 
Harry instantly declared for a little gun: and 
Madam Warrington (as she then was called) was 
hurt that her elder boy should have low tastes, and 
applauded the younger’s choice as more worthy of 
his name and lineage. ‘ Dooks, papa, [ can fancy 
to be a good choice,’ she replied to her father, who 
tried to convince her that George had a right to his 
opinion, ‘though I am sure you must have pretty 
nigh all the books in the world already. But J 
never can desire—I may be wrong, but I can never 
desire—that my son, and the grandson of the Mar- 
quis of Esmond, should be a fiddler.’ 

‘**Should be a fiddlestick, my dear, the old 
Colonel answered. ‘Remember that Heaven's 
ways are not ours, and that each creature born has 
a little kingdom of thought of his own, which it is 
a sin in usto invade. Suppose George loves music ? 
You can no more stop him than you can order a 
rose not to smell sweet, or a bird not to sing.’ 

““¢A bird! <A bird sings from nature ; George 
did not come into the world with a fiddle in his 
hand,’ says Mrs. Warrington, with a toss of her 
head. ‘I am sure I hated the harpsichord when 
a chit at Kensington School, and only learned it to 
please my mamma. Say what you will, dear sir, I 
can not believe that this fiddling is work for per- 
sons of fashion.’ 

“*¢ And King David, who played the harp, my 
dear ? 

‘*¢*T wish my papa would read him more, and 
not speak about him in that way,’ said Mrs. War- 
rington, 

“*€ Nay, my dear, it was but by way of illustra- 
tion,’ the father replied, gently. It was Colonel 
Esmond’s nature, as he has owned in his own bio- 
graphy, always to be led by a woman ; and, his 
wife dead, he coaxed and dandled and spoiled his 
daughter ; laughing at her caprices, but humouring 
them ; making a joke of her prejudices, but letting 
them have their way ; indulging, and perhaps in- 
creasing, her natural impericusness of character, 
though it was his maxim that we can’t change dispo- 
sitions by meddling, and only make hypocrites of 
our children by commanding them over-much.” 

After the colonel’s death, his daughter be- 
comes still more overbearing. In the follow- 
ing extract the reader will observe some of 
those inimitable touches of biting sarcasm 
which have placed Mr. Thackeray at the head 
of our satirists :— 

‘“‘ Kind friends, neighbours hospitable, cordial, 
even respectful,—an ancient name, a large estate 
and a sufficient fortune, a comfortable home, sup- 
plied with all the necessaries and many of the lux- 
uries of life, and a troop of servants, black and 
white, eager to do your bidding: good health, 
affectionate children, and, let us humbly add, a 
good cook, cellar, and library—ought not a person 
in the po ion of ali these benefits to be con- 
sidered very decently happy! Madam Esmond 
Warrington possessed all these causes for happi- 
ness; she reminded herself of them daily in her 
morning and evening prayers. She was scrupu- 
lous in her devotions, good to the poor, never know- 
Yonder I fancy her 
enthroned in her principality of Castlewood, the 
country gentle-folks paying her court 
dutiful to her, the domestics tumbl 
other’s black heels to do her poor 
whites grateful for her bounty and implicitly taking 
her doses when thy were ill, the smaller gentry 
always acquiescing in her remarks, and for eve 
letting her win at backgammon—weill, with a 
these benefits, which are more sure than fate allot 
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to most mortals, I don’t think the little Princess 
Pocahontas, as she was called, was to be envied in 
the midst of her dominions. The Princess’s hus- 
band, who was cut off in early life, was as well 
perhaps out of the way. Had hesurvived his mar- 
riage by many years, they would have quarrelled 
fiercely, or, he would infallibly have been a hen- 
pecked husband, of which sort there were a few 
specimens still extant a hundred years ago. The 
truth is, little Madam Esmond never came near 
man or woman, but she tried to domineer over 
them. If people obeyed, she was their very good 
friend; if they resisted, she fought and fought 
until she or they gave in. We are all miserable 
sinners : that’s a fact we acknowledge in public 
every Sunday—no one announced it in a more 
clear resolute voice than the little lady. As a 
mortal, she may have been in the wrong, of course ; 
only she very seldom acknowledged the circum- 
stance to herself, and to others never. Her father, 
in his old age, used to watch her freaks of des- 
potism, haughtiness, and stubbornness, and amuse 
himself with them, She felt that his eye was upon 
her ; his humour, of which quality she possessed 
little herself, subdued and bewildered her. But, the 
Colonel gone, there was nobody else whom she was 
disposed to obey,—and so I am rather glad for my 
part that I did not live a hundred years ago at 
Castlewood in Westmorland County in Virginia. 
I fancy, one would not have been too happy there. 
Happy, who is happy? Was not there a serpent 
in Paradise itself, and if Eve had been perfectly 
happy beforehand, would she have listened to him? 

‘*The management of the house of Castlewood 
had been in the hands of the active little lady long 
before the Colonel slept the sleep of the just. She 
now exercised a rigid supervision over the estate ; 
dismissed Colonel Esmond’s English factor, and 
employed a new one; built, improved, planted, 
grew tobacco, appointed a new overseer, and im- 
ported a new tutor. Much as she loved her father, 
there were some of his maxims by which she was 
not inclined to abide. Had she not obeyed her 
Papa and Mamma during all their lives, as a dutiful 
daughter should? So ought all children to obey 
their parents, that their days might be long in the 
land. The little Queen domineered over her little 
dominion, and the Princes her sons were only her 
first subjects. Ere long she discontinued her hus- 
band’s name of Warrington, and went by the name 
of Madam Esmond in the country. Her family 
pretensions were known there. She had no objec- 
tion to talk of the Marquis’s title which King James 
had given to her father and grandfather. Her Papa's 
enormous magnanimity might induce him to give 
up his titles and rank to the younger branch of 
the family, and to her half-brother, my Lord Castle- 
wood and his children ; but she and her sons were 
of the elder branch of the Esmonds, and she ex- 
pected that they should be treated accordingly. 
Lord Fairfax was the only gentleman in the colony 
of Virginia to whom she would allow precedence 
over her. She insisted on the pas before all Lieu- 
tenant-Governors’ and Judges’ ladies; before the 
wife of the Governor of a colony she would, of 
course, yield as to the representative of the Sove- 
reign. Accounts are extant, in the family papers 
and letters, of one or two tremendous battles which 
Madam fougiit with the wives of colonial dignita- 
ries upon these questions of etiquette. As for her 
husband’s family of Warrington, they were as 
naught in her eyes. She married an English baro- 
net’s younger son out of Norfolk to please her 
parents, whom she was always bound to obey. At 
the early age at which she married—a, chit out ofa 
boarding-school—she would have jumped overboard 
if her Papa had ordered. ‘ And that is always the 
way with the Esmonds,’ she said.” 


Of the two boys, George, the elder, dies 
young, and Harry is apparently to be the 
hero of the story. He, like all ‘Americans, 
attaches immense importance to ancestral 
grandeur, and returns to the home of his 
fathers, where his cousin, Lord Castlewood, 
and his very unamiable family reside. The 
best of them is a Baroness Bernstein, whom 





they all toady for the sake of her money, and 
who takes a prodigious fancy to the young 
Virginian, much to the horror of her disinte- 
rested relatives. We hope the following pic- 
ture of a nobleman’s family circle in the last 
century is a little exaggerated. They have 
just returned from town, and are seated at 
supper :— 


“The feast set before their aunt, the Baroness, 
was a very good one, and her ladyship enjoyed it. 
The supper occupied an hour or two, during which 
the whole Castlewood family were most attentive to 
their guest. The Countess pressed all the good 
dishes upon her, of which she freely partook: the 
butler no sooner saw her glass empty than he filled 
it with champagne: the young folks and their 
mother kept up the conversation, not so much by 
talking, as by listening appropriately to their friend. 
She was full of spirits and humour. She seemed 
to know everybody in Europe, and about those 
everybodies the wickedest stories. The Countess 
of Castlewood, ordinarily a very demure, severe 
woman, and a stickler for the proprieties, smiled at 
thevery worst of these anecdotes ; the girls looked 
at one another and laughed at the maternal signal ; 
the boys giggled and roared with especial delight 
at their sister's confusion. They also partook freely 
of the wine which the butler handed round, nor 
did they, or their guest, disdain the bowl of smok- 
ing punch, which was laid on the table after 
supper. Many and many a night, the Baroness 
said. she had drunk at that table by her father’s 
side. ‘That was this place,’ she pointed to the 
place where the Countess sat. She saw none of 
the old plate. That was all melted to pay his gam- 
bling debts. She hoped, young gentlemen, that 
you don’t play. 

‘«* Never, on my word,’ says Castlewood. 

‘¢¢Never, pon honour,’ says Will—winking at 
his brother. 

‘‘The Baroness was very glad to hear they were 
such good boys. Her face grew redder with the 
punch ; and she became voluble, might have been 
thought coarse, but that times were different, and 
those critics were inclined to be especially favour- 
able. 

‘She talked to the boys about their father, 
their grandfather—other men and women of the 
house. ‘The only man of the family was ¢hat,’ she 
said, pointing (with an arm that was yet beautfully 
round and white) towards the picture of the mili- 
tary gentleman in the red coat and cuirass, and 
great black periwig. 

“¢The Virginian? What is he good for? I 
always thought he was good for nothing but to cul- 
tivate tobacco and my grandmother,’ says my lord, 
laughing. 

‘She struck her hand upon the table with an 
energy that made the glasses dance, ‘TI say he was 
the best of you all. ‘There never was one of the 
male Esmonds that had more brains than a goose, 
except him. He was not fit for this wicked, selfish, 
old world of ours, and he was right to go ‘and live 
out of it. Where would your father have been, 
young people, but for him ? 

‘**Was he particularly kind to our papa? says 
Lady Maria. 

‘¢*Qld stories, my dear Maria!’ cries the Coun- 
tess. ‘Iam sure my dear Earl was very kind to 
him in giving him that great estate in Virginia.’ 

“ ¢Since his brother’s death, the lad who hsa 
been here to-day is heir to that. Mr. Draper told 
meso! Peste! I don’t know why my father gave 
up such a property.’ 

“©¢ Who has been here to-day? asked the Ba- 
roness, highly excited. 

‘¢ ‘Harry Esmond Warrington, of Virginia,’ my 
Lord answered: ‘a lad whom Will nearly pitched 
into the river, and whom I pressed my Lady the 
Countess to invite to stay here.’ 

‘*¢ You mean that one of the Virginian boys has 
been to Castlewood, and has not been asked to stay 
here? 

“There is but one of them, my dear creature,’ 
interposes the Earl. ‘The other, you know, has 
just been—’ 





| Belvedere. It seems that the Jesuits, who 





“¢ Wor shame, for shame!’ 

«¢O! it ain’t pleasant, I confess, to be se~ 

““*Do you mean that a grandson of He 
Esmond, the master of this house, has been he 
and none of you have offered him hospitality ? 

“ €Since we didn’t know it, and he is staying af 
the Castles? interposes Will. 

«¢ «That he is staying at the Inn, and youare sit 
ting there!’ cries the old lady. ‘ This is too bad—cal] 
somebody tome. Get me my hood—I'll go to the 
boy myself. Come with me this instant, my Lon 
Castlewood.’ 

“The young man rose up, evidently in wrath, 
‘Madame the Baroness of Bernstein,’ he said, 
‘ your Ladyship is welcome to go; but as for me 
T don’t choose to have such words as ‘shameful’ 
applied to my conduct. I won't go and fetch the 
young gentleman from Virginia, and I propose to 
sit here and finish this bowl of punch. Eugene! 
Don’t Eugene me, Madam. I know her ladyship 
has a great deal of money, which you are desirous 
should remain in our amiable family. You want 
it more than Ido. Cringe for it—I won't.’ Ani 
he sank back in his chair. 

“The Baroness looked at the family, who held 
their heads down, and then at my Lord, but this 
time without any dislike. She leaned over to him and 
said rapidiy in German, ‘IT had unright when I 
said the Colonel was the only man of the family. 
Thou canst, if thou willest, Eugene.’ To which 
remark my Lord only bowed. 

“Tf you do not wish an old woman to go 
out at this hour of the night, let William, at least, 
go and fetch his cousin,’ said the Baroness. 

‘« «The very thing I proposed to him.’ 

“And so did we—and so did we!’ cried the 
daughters, in a breath. 

‘*¢T am sure, I only wanted the dear Baroness’s 
consent!’ said their mother, ‘and shall be charmed 
for my part to welcome our young relative.’ 

“¢ Will! put on thy pattens, and get a lantern, 
and go fetch the Virginian,’ said my Lord. 

‘© And we will have another bowl of punch when 
he comes,’ says William, who by this time had 
already had too much. And he went forth—how, 
we have seen; and how he had more punch ; and 
how ill he succeeded in his embassy. 

“The worthy Lady of Castlewood, as she caught 
sight of young Harry Warrington by the river side, 
must have seen a very hardsome and interesting 
youth, and very likely had reasons of her own for 
not desiring his presence in her family. All 
mothers are not eager to encourage the visits of 
interesting youths of nineteen in families where 
there are virgins of twenty. If Harry’s acres had 
been in Norfolk or Devon, in place of Virginia, no 
doubt the good Countess would have been rather 
more eager in her welcome. Had she wanted him 
she would have given him her hand readily enough. 
If our people of ton are selfish, at any rate they 
show they are selfish ; and, being cold-hearted, at 
least have no hypocrisy of affection.” ; 

To give any opinion on the probable merits 
of the work would be manifestly premature. 
All that can be said is, that the opening 1s 


spirited, and that we already see plenty of 


butts provided for the arrows of the satirist. 
Some of the shafts have already hit their 
mark, and stand quivering in the bull’s-eye. 





The Chemistry of Wine. By G. J. Mulder, 
Professor of Chemistry in the University 
of Utrecht. Edited by H. Bence Jones, 
M.D.,F.R.S. Churchill. . 

THERE used to be a wine-house in Vienna 

bearing the name of the Mirakel Keller. The 

legend was that a man, lame from his birth, 
one day went down into the cellar, but he 
came up with both his limbs sound and 
strong. A correspondent of one of the daily 
journals tells us this week that the police 
have ordered the name of the house to be 
altered, and it is henceforth to be called the 
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have it all their own way now in Austria, 
disliked the quiet satire cast upon their pious 
frauds by the record of this wonderful cure. 
But though the name be changed, tradition 
may still tell how the cripple was meta- 
morphosed into an Apollo by the generous 
wine. And many a legend and tale of the 
kind there is to celebrate the liquor which 
maketh glad the heart of man, and causeth 
the tongue of the dumb to speak. If all the 
published praises of wine were to be collected, 
the Bodleian would not hold the books, and 
Mr. Panizzi would spend many a year in his 
ripe old age over the letter W in his cata- 
logue. With praiseworthy forbearance we 
refrain from quoting a single saying, in prose 
or verse, on this theme, which has inspired 
the authors of all ages and climes. The 
memory of every reader will recall some 
such memorable passages, and those who 
have certain choice specimens extracted in 
their common-place books, may add the fol- 
lowing solid testimony of the Dutch Pro- 
fessor who writes the present volume; 
“Although not inhabiting a wine country, 
Ihave had abundant opportunity during the 
years which I have devoted to science of ex- 
amining this liquid, and have always tasted 
it thankfully, and prized it very highly both 
for myself and others.” 

The number of those who examine and 
taste wine for scientific purposes is compara- 
tively small, but there can be no question as 
to the importance of its chemistry being 
studied. Professor Mulder confesses, how- 
ever, that little progress has yet been made 
in the accurate analysis of the various kinds 
of wine. “The almost unlimited variety,” 
he says, “which is peculiar to wine, and de- 
pends entirely upon variations in the con- 
stituents of the wine, has never been traced 
back to its cause ; and further, many methods 
of determining even the most ordinary vinous 
ingredients are still imperfect, and must be 
replaced by others. Lastly, there are many 
adulterations practised upon wine, which 
keep pace with the extension of chemical 
knowledge, and which have been as yet by no 
means sufficiently explained.” We have only 
to consider the immense multitude of wines, 
all differing in colour, odour, flavour, to be 
satisfied that an exact chemical knowledge of 
them must be almost impossible. The com- 
position differs according as the wine is red, 
ornot red. In the last-mentioned, no par- 
ticular colouring matters are found, and only 
atrace of tannic acid ; in the former both are 
present. Alcohol and water are also among 
the principal ingredients, then sugar, gum, 
extractive and albuminous matters; then 
free acids, such as tartaric, racemic, malic, 
and acetic acid, tartrate of potash, of lime, and 
of magnesia, sulphate of potash, common salt, 
and traces of phosphate of lime ; also, and 
especially in cellared wines, substances which 
mpart aroma, as cenanthic and acetic ether, 
in variable proportions, and other volatile 
matters of which we shall hereafter speak 
more particularly. In red wines and in many 
thers, a little iron, and, according to one 
statement, some alumina, may also be de- 
tected. Lastly, the best wines contain, ac- 
cording to Fauré, a peculiar substance which 
he calls cenanthine. These ingredients vary 
exceedingly in proportion. The quantity of 
Some is so insignificant, that the substance 
almost disappears during analysis. The quan- 
tity of some may be determined by weight, 
and of others again is still greater. Most of 


sugar, alcohol, tartaric acid, and water, which 
exist together in it; that is, putting aside 
taste and smell as standards of comparison. 
By a comparatively rough analysis the pro- 
portions of the chief ingredients may be ascer- 
tained, but no chemistry can detect the for- 
mation or exhibit the existence of the aroma 
which gives to some wines their fabulous 
value. Science can investigate the organic con- 
stituents and point out the relation between 
the ingredients of the soil and the vegetable 
structure, but science is unable to bring the 
structure of plants into connexion with the 
nature of their special products. The influ- 
ence of light and heat on the production of 
certain wines it is interesting to observe in 
nature, but the art of the chemist has yet 
effected little in ascertaining the immediate 
physical causes of the different products. 

“*Tt is not strange that the grapes which grow 
on the sunny side of the Johannisberg should be 
very superior, as far as the flavour and fragrance 
of their juice is concerned, to those produced on 
the opposite side of the mountain; nor that, in 
general, a hotter and stronger wine is produced in 
warm regions than in such as are cold or temperate. 
If we add to this, that the peculiar nature of the 
soil, its constituents, the influx and drainage of 
water, the lightness or stiffness of the ground in 
which the roots spread ; that, further, the dryness 
or dampness of the air, and the change or equality 
of temperature, exercise a well-known influence 
upon plants and the fruits produced by them, we 
shall at least have a general idea of the varieties of 
the juice which constitutes the principal element in 
these berry-bearing fruits. 

“It is, moreover, sufficiently known that there 
is a general difference in the colour of grapes, be- 
tween black, purple or red, and white ; the juice 
of both is colourless, and colourless wine can there- 
fore be obtained from both. If the black, purple 
or red grapes are pressed, and the skins thrown 
aside, a colourless wine, which in substance equals 
that procured from the juice of the white grape, is 
obtained by fermentation. I say substantially, for 
the variety in the juices, which even a slight diffe- 
rence in the external influences occasions, would 
effectually prevent the one fermented liquid from 
equalling the other in flavour and aroma. Or is it, 
perhaps, that the heat of the sun penetrates more 
thoroughly the purple grape, while its dark skin 
partially preserves it from the action of light ? 

‘*Ts, then, the same chemical action possible to 
the juice of the purple grape (inclosed, as it were, 
in a small bladder) as that which is produced in 
the juice of the white grape by the difference be- 
tween these two powerful influences, heat and 
light? We know that in our regions the white 
grapes are much sweeter than the purple, and 
ascribe this peculiarity to the difference of the 
plants, but forget that in the easier passage of the 
light through the colourless skin of the white grape 
we possess a sufficient explanation of a more 
powerful chemical action, the result of which may 
be a larger formation of sugar. And if we gene- 
rally find the purple grapes inferior in flavour and 
smell, we must ascribe this circumstance to heat, 
which in this case penetrates more easily the skin 
of the grape, and which in all living things is a 
powerful means of exciting chemical action.” 

It is quite impossible for us to enter upon 
any examination of the detailed statements 
of the Professor upon the various sorts of 
wine, and upon the multitudinous ingredients 
co-subsisting in each of them, or created 
during the process of fermentation. We can 
well understand the author’s unassuming 
description of his own industrious and skilful 
labours, when he says that he has but offered 
a small contribution to the vast subject, 
adding that “a chemical monograph on wine 
is at present an impossibility ; in any age a, 
single life would be insufficient for such a 





the properties of wine depend upon the} 


work.” We agree, also, with the complimen- 





tary remark of Mr. Bence Jones, the trans- 
lator of the work, that “neither at home nor 
abroad is there anyone more competent than 
Professor Mulder to show the point we have 
reached, and to mark out the path to be pur- 
sued for the attainment of a perfect know- 
ledge of the chemistry of wine.” The Pro- 
fessor does not treat of the preparation of 
wine, but his book is the best that has yet 
appeared on the chemistry of wine. Although 
strictly a scientific treatise, there is much 
matter to interest all lovers of the generous 
beverage. For instance, here is the correc- 
tion of a common error about the cellaring 
and keeping of wine :— 

‘The opinion that wine which has grown old in 
bottles has therefore become richer in alcohol, is 
thoroughly false. I do not deny that the alcoholic 
contents of many old wines is considerable, but T 
deny that the wine being kept in bottles increases 
it. Evaporation is very much hindered by the 
cork, even when it is not covered with resin and 
sealing-wax. The sugar which exists, for example, 
in red wine, is in too insignificant a quantity to 
evolve alcohol by means of fermentation; and in 
old wine, the opening of the bottle causes no 
escape of carbonic acid. Therefore, the formation 
of alcohol in the bottles is impossible. The simple 
explanation of our finding old wine rich in alcohol 
is, that only the stronger wines can be preserved, 
and the weaker ones cannot resist the effects of 
time. The colour of wine is materially affected by 
another change which it undergoes when cellared 
(I am supposing it to be in bottles). The colour 
of liqueur-wines becomes darker, but such wines 
as are rich in tannic acid, port, for example, de- 
posit a sediment, and become lighter. Red-wines, 
which contain no large amount of tannic acid, 
generally grow darker. The details, which must 
be mentioned in order to explain this change, will 
be better understood when we come to consider 
more particularly the colouring matter of wine. 
With regard to the fact just mentioned, that wines 


.which are not rich in tannic acid acquire a darker 


colour, I will only observe that the diminution of 
free acid in the wine (be it tartaric or acetic) is 
always connected with this appearance, for the red 
hue is the effect of free acid, and the decrease of 
such acid allows the colouring matter to appear 
more purple.” 

Corking is an operation that may seriously 
affect the chemistry of wine, and the mischief 
resulting from the growth of mould, causing 
a musty flavour, is so frequent, that the Pro- 
fessor expresses surprise that other contri- 
vances are not adopted for excluding the air. 
The time may come when the cork may dis- 
appear from its ancient association as com- 
pletely as in the sign of the Cock and 
Bottle. 

‘* Tt really seems strange that in this age, when 
so many other means can be employed, cork should 
still be made use of to stop bottles. The moist 
cork, one side of which is in contact with the air, 
alows, equally with the wood of the wine-cask, 
the development of mould plants. The taste and 
smell of wine is, under such circumstances, iden- 
tical with that of many other mouldy substances, 
and is what we call musty. The mould of cork 
differs of course from that of wood, and the taste 
is consequently not exactly the same. The smell 
may be distinctly perceived in almost every 
warehouse in the country. The mould grows from 
the outside to the inside, and should it reach the 
inner side of the cask or cork it imparts a taste to 
the wine. On this account old wine casks must 
from time to time be cleansed outside and inside, 
and new corks must be put into the bottles, even 
when the old ones are unhurt. If the inside of 
the cork be covered with resin or sealing-wax, the 
entrance of air is cut off, and the formation of 
mould hindered, though not prevented. Wines 
which have been long in bottle often acquire an 
unpleasant taste from this mouldiness ; they are 
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brought out to do honour to a guest, and praise is 
expected which cannot honestly be given.” 

The adulteration of wine is a fertile field 
on which the chemist (operative as well as 
analytic) may expatiate. A few nights since 
we ourselves beheld a market-cart discharging 
a cargo of unmistakeable British produce into 
« “wine-merchant’s” cellar. The Utrecht 
Professor tells us that “in England, where 
people seem to like being led astray in mat- 
ters of this kind, wine is prepared from 
raspberries, mangel-wurzel, plums, and even 
from beer.” 

“In our country these adulterations have not 
yet been practised to any great extent; in Eng- 
Jand they are far beyond us. But we may prepare 
ourselves for a terrible future, for so soon as an 
acquaintance with oxides of ethyl and other com- 
binations which occur in wines spreads, we may 
expect a new series of adulterations of wine with 
aromatic ingredients. Insuperable difficulties will 
be opposed to their detection; and if nothing has 
been used except what may possibly exist in wine, 
the only means of discovering adulterations will be 
to analyse the relative proportions (as already 
shown in the case of alcohol and water), and such 
a proceeding would be very far from easy.” 

A pleasant prospect, certainly! But it 
would be well if all the adulterations were 
as innocuous as these. In England we are 
“far beyond” what the Dutch have yet 
imagined in the manufacture of wine. We 
admire and imitate the wise discretion of the 
learned Professor, who closes his chapter by 
saying, “I do not, however, think it advisable 
to write more on this subject, and so to pro- 
pagate the knowledge of adulterations.” 





Tiger-Shooting in India; being an Account 
of Hunting Experiences on Foot in Raj- 
pootana, during the Hot Seasons, from 1850 
to 1854. By William Rice. Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 

TicERs, though most ferocious and carnivor- 

ous in habit, are not endowed with very 

material courage. A solitary traveller or 
sportsman unprepared with a supply of 
loaded rifles would be pretty sure to be 
sprung at, but at the sight of a lot of danc- 
ing and whelping shikarrees with slings and 
tom-toms, the tiger inclines to sneak away, 
_and gives ample opportunity for the bullet to 
do its work. Lieut. Rice, eschewing the 
clumsy custom of hunting on the elephant- 
back, determined to take the field in this 
way in true old English fashion ; and by dint 
of climbing trees and other expedients he 
managed to keep out of harm’s way, and to 
bag in five seasons, of from two to three 

months each, without injury to himself, 156 

head of “ large game”—98 tigers, 7 panthers, 

and 51 bears. The volume in which these 
exploits are recorded for the example of 

Indian sportsmen and the astonishment of 

those whose sporting experiences are limited 

to the gentle denizens of our woods and 
stubbles is not very well written, and the 
reiterated statements of rolling over the 
game with the rifle-ball and looking after 
the kit become tiresome by repetition. The 
following may be regarded as a specimen of 

Indian jungle sport :— 

‘*Karly in the morning of the 29th March, 
having sent on our guus and men, we rode after 
them, and got to our ground by 9 A.M. Here we 


were delighted to hear that two tigers were known 
to live in a deep ravine in the hills near ; so we at 
once, after examining the nature of the cover, 
decided on posting ourselves at the bottom of one 
end of the deep ravine, while the beaters went 








silently round to the other. Almost directly after 
they had commenced making a noise, we saw a 
fine tigress moving. very cautiously towards us. 
We let her come close up, without secing us, 
when we poured in a volley (one barrel missed fire, 
so she only got three instead of four bullets). 
These, however, brought her roaring and charging 
down past our hiding-place in beautiful style, but 
so quick that we had no time to exchange our 
empty rifles for loaded guns before she was out of 
sight in the high grass beyond. Scarcely had we 
quickly reloaded, when a magnificent tiger came 
walking in a most stately manner on to our front. 
At about twenty yards off he stopped still and 
stared steadily at us. Being quite ready for him, 
we at once agreed to open our fire, which was 
done with good effect ; for the tiger began to 
bound about in all directions, giving us capital 
opportunities of finishing him, which we did far 
easier than we had expected, judging from his 
great size. He measured a few inches over eleven 
feet, and was exceedingly stout, with an extra- 
ordinary quantity of long hair about the face, and 
even had long curly locks down the back of his 
neck, much more so than in any we have before or 
since killed; this greatly added to his personal 
appearance. 

Again loaded, and the beaters having now 
joined us, we proceeded to look for the first 
wounded tiger. For this purpose a procession is 
formed as follows. In front, stooping down be- 
tween us, is our head ‘shikarree,’ or chief hunts- 
man, who, by carefully observing each footprint 
or slightest drop of blood, points out the direction 
in which the wounded game has gone. Keeping 
guard over him with full cocked rifles, we lead the 
wedge-shaped procession. Immediately behind us 
follow our best or steadiest men bearing the spare 
loaded guns. Next comes the ‘ band,’ which 
consists of four or five kettle-drums and one big 
drum, a man ringing a tremendous bell (novel 
method of ‘belling the cat!’), with perhaps 
others, either blowing a large brass horn, or beat- 
ing cymbals, besides two of our men constantly 
loading and firing blank shots from a pair of old 
horse pistols. At either side of these are some 
men armed with drawn swords and two ‘hal- 
berds,’ or most formidable-looking spears, which 
serve to keep the beaters well together in passing 
through high thick grass or reeds, often high over 
head, for all can see their broad sharp glittering 
points. Last of all come a number of men engaged 
in constantly slinging and throwing large stones, 
which they either pick up as they advance, or take 
a supply with them before starting, according 
whether the ground is stony or not. These stones 
fall just in front, and on all sides of the whole 
party, often starting a wounded tiger that per- 
haps would otherwise allow us to pass, in spite 
evenof the deafening noise so close to him. Over- 
looking all is a man up a tree, which he climbs 
from time to time as we pass them, keeping a good 
look-out on all sides for any large game moving 
ahead. The whole party, in a compact body, 
keep close together, move at a snail’s pace, yell 
with their utmost power, and create what really is 
a most infernal din. No tiger will face sucha 
mass of men and noise as this. They sometimes 
charge down within even afew yards, but then in- 
variably turn off, mostly getting well ‘ peppered,’ 
or are shot dead in the attempt. 

‘‘With this system there is perfect safety to 
every one, no matter how dense the jungle may be ; 
whereas solitary men or stragglers would be 
‘mauled’ to a certainty by the wounded tiger 
should they attempt to invade the fastness he had 
sought refuge in. 

‘© While thus ‘following up,’ there is great diffi- 
culty in keeping the men well together, for they 
seem to consider that every wounded beast must 
be either already dead or just dying, and so get 
very careless, and are apt to lag behind unless well 
looked after. To avoid this noise the wounded 
tiger will go as far as he possibly can, bleeding 
often to death before his body is discovered. At 
other times he will decline moving an inch, roaring 
awfully at the men from some strong position 





ee 


where he cannot be seen ;’ but a few shots fired at 
guess seldom fail to start him, so that he can }y 
seen and shot. Sometimes this is easily done by 


climbing a tree overlooking his retreat. 


We never 


had any trouble in persuading men to accompan 
us after tigers, when they found there was go little 
danger in so doing ; for they scemed to consider 
the whole business as a good joke. A body of 
men passing through a cover in this fashion yi 
beat it far more effectually than if drawn out ina 
long line, for the tiger leaves directly he finds his 
retreat so disturbed without troubling you to beg 


every individual bush for him. 


In some very wide 


places, or in open plains of high grass, we divided 
the beaters into two bodies, and so beat over a yast 
extent of ground at once, each 


parallel to the other.” 


party moving 


Two tigers were killed on this occasion, 
without any incidents occurring worthy of 


particular notice. 


But sometimes the ex. 


citement is greater. One instance is recorded 
in which a friend of the sportsman got ter. 
ribly mauied, and only just escaped with his 


life :— 


“While thus engaged in carefully endeavouring 
to recover the lost tracks of this wounded tiger, 
we were startled by a loud roar from a small ditch 
At this time Elliot was 
stooping down about twenty yards on my left, 
busily employed in looking for prints. The roar 
was instantly followed by the tiger, that came 
charging down at great speed straight for me, I 
had barely time to fire both barrels of my rifle, at 
only two or three paces’ distance into her chest, 
when these shots, or the smoke, caused the beast 
to swerve past me and make straight for Elliot, 
whom she at once sprang on, literally before he 


afew paces on our right. 


had time to get his rifle ready. 


The next moment 


I saw him falling backwards under the tigress, 
which was growling and roaring over him fear. 
fully. My ‘shikarrees,’ with admirable coolness 
and presence of mind, quickly handed me spare 


loaded guns. 


I instantly fired two more shois at 


the beast’s shoulder, as she stood over poor 
Elliot, but these wounds had little effect, for she 
at once commenced dragging him backwards by 
the upper part of his left arm, which she had 
seized in her jaws, down a gentle slope, towards 
the ditch in which she had at first been lying hid. 
The ground was very uneven, and covered with 
broken pieces of rock, so I greatly feared to again 
fire at this tigress lest my friend should be hit 
instead ; for as his face was touching her head, no 
steady shot could be had at her brain, as she 


bumped him over these rough stones. 


Elliot had 


fainted while the tigress was thus carrying him of. 
She continued growling all the time, and looked 
full at us as the rest of the men and I followed at 


about eight paces’ distance, watching to get a 
clear shot at her head (for it would have been 


useless to have fired at any other part.) At last, 


after aiming two or three times in vain, there was 
a chance, when my ball luckily struck her on the 
top of the skull, whereupon she at once dropped 


poor Elliot, and rolled over dead on the top of his 


body, bringing her paw down on his chest. I ~ 
quickly gave her the other barrel, and then ran in 
with the rest of the Bheels, and pulled out Elliot 


by his legs from under the tigress. 


“While she was thus walking him off, the men 
were greatly excited. On the tigress first charg- 
ing there was, as usual, a general move back- 
wards for a step, whereby many were upset ; but. 
they immediately followed in a body, and muck 
wished me to let them bravely attack the tigress 
with what arms they had, such as swords, spears 
iron-pointed clubs, axes, and bows—especially 
Elliot's own servant, who, with the best inten- 
tions of frightening off the tigress, discharged 
several guns in the air, regardless of direction, 
firing them from his hip in the most alarming 
manner, and loudly protesting that his master was 
killed ; which really did seem likely enough, for 
| he was covered with blood. . 

“On our lifting him up, Elliot was quite 
sensible and asked for water. He was quickly 
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supplied with a long drink from the ‘chagul,’ or 
leathern bag to hold water, which we invariably 
carried with us out hunting. His arm, which was 
frightfully bitten, was at once bound up in a long 
turban, while the men busied themselves in cutting 
down small trees, from which, with the help of a 

neral contribution of turbans, waist-cloths, and 
slight green boughs, we formed a sort of litter, 
and then started for ‘ Rajghur,’ about two and a 
half miles distant, through the jungle, followed by 
the rest of the men carrying the dead tigress, which 
was a very stout fine beast. 

“Elliot, on being first seized, had a narrow 
escape from a blow she had aimed at him with her 
paw, which he fortunately guarded off with his up- 
lifted rifle. The stock of the rifle was marked with 
her claws, while the triggers and guard were 
knocked completely flat on one side, so that the 
gun was useless until repaired. The tigress only 
dragged him about twenty or thirty yards, and 
the whole ‘scrimmage’ was over in two or three 
minutes.” 

Singapore is very much infested with 
tigers, and so frequent are the ravages and 
loss of life inflicted by them, that the Indian 
government allows a reward for every head. 
Lieut. Rice, anxious to relieve the island of 
some of its carnivorous pests, entreats to be 
attached to some Madras regiment doing duty 
in that locality, with plenty of “leave of 
absence” for the purpose. We wish him 
every success, but feel no desire for another 
book on the subject. The principal feature 
in his present volume consists in a dozen 
very spirited sketches, which give an admir- 
able notion of the vigour and character of the 
sport. 





Debit and Credit: a Novel, By Gustav 
Freytag. From the original, with the 
sanction of the Author, by Mrs. Malcolm. 
Bentley. 

Debit and Credit. Translated from the 
German of Gustav Freytag by L. C. C. 
With a Preface by C. C. J. Bunsen. 2 
vols, Edinburgh : Constable and Co. 

Even as the light of a new-created star takes 

centuries in travelling to the earth, but, once 

artived, is detected by five hundred gazers at 
once, 80 foreign books of merit are long in ac- 
quiring an English reputation, but, this accom- 

plished, become the immediate prey of a 

whole flock of translators. ‘Soll und Haben’ 

hasnow been published upwards of two years, 
during which period it has gone through some 
live or six editions on the Continent, and been, 
on a liberal estimate, noticed about twice by 
the English journals. It must give a lively 
idea of the respect which this enlightened 
country pays to its organs of critical opinion, 
to learn that this chary recognition seems to 
lave sufficed to affect the whole reading pub- 
lic with an insatiable desire of perusing the 
work, What else can we infer from the simul- 
taneous appearance of three rival translations, 
each claiming at once the distinction of ac- 
curacy, and of being the only version to be 

with conscience and comfort by a honest 
man? One of the two now before us bran- 
dishes'the recommendation of Chevalier Bun- 
en In your face, another fairly knocks you 
down with “ the sanction of the author.” Mr. 

Bentley, the proprietor of this last, further 

advertises it as the cheapest, the best, and 

entirely unabridged. The cheapest it certainly 

8 not, the best we ‘are disposed to think it 

8, but this would have been more likely 

‘ the case if the last recommendation 

= not been pleaded in its favour. The 

ength and the merit of German fictions are 

‘sually in a directly inverse ratio, No nation 





equals, or even approaches, the Germans in 
the merit of their Warchen, or short stories of 
a supernatural cast. Double the Marchen in 
lencth, fill them with human personages and 
human interests, baptize them MVovellen—and 
you will still have compositions superior in 
their kind to anything that France or England 
has to show. But expand this still further 
into a Roman, or novel, and oh! the dreary 
ocean of interminable platitudes! the lack of 
action, and character, and all imaginable in- 
terest! It may, then, well be conceived that 
the appearance of a novel like ‘Soll und 
Haben,’ sufticiently good to be pronounced 
excellent in any country, insured and merited 
some astonishment and much success. Yet, 
though Herr Freytag is comparatively free 
from the national sin of tediousness, his ex- 
emption cannot be looked upon as quite com- 
plete. The interest of the story is very great 
in parts, but it is not sustained throughout ; 
there are too many trivial incidents, tiresome 
conversations, and personages whose appear- 
ance serves the judicious reader as a signal to 
turn the leaf. 

It has seemed good to one of the publishers 
of this book (neither Mr. Bentley nor Mr. 
Constable) to advertise it as “a sort of 
German ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” Had Aris- 
totle’s Metaphysics been as popular as Mrs. 
Stowe’s fiction, he would doubtless have 
made them the subject of the same compari- 
son. The truth is that ‘Debit and Credit’ 
is about as much like one as the other. It 
does, however, bear a considerable similarity 
to works which it has usually been thought a 
recommendation to resemble—we mean those 
of Dickens. Assuredly there has never been 
a nation so cosmopolitan as the Germans, so 
capable of assuming all points of view in turn, 
and entering into the feelings of everything 
and everybody. They translate, read, admire, 
and annotate everything, from the huge 
cantos of the Mahabarata to the last English 
fashionable novel. And although Mr. 
Dickens’ national and idiomatic peculiarities 
might well have been thought to place him 
entirely out of the reach of foreigners, nothing 
is more certain than that the Germans have 
translated him often and well, read and en- 
joyed him much, and possess a more intelli- 
gent criticism on his works (Julian Schmidt’s) 
than any we have as yet in England. ‘ Debit 
and Credit’ shows that they have con- 
descended not merely to read him, but to 
learn from him, and found their docility 
much to their advantage. Like the majority 
of Dickens’ books, ‘Debit «nd Credit’ is 
rather a biography than a story. It relates 
the career of Anthony Wohlfart, a merchant’s 
clerk, who by dint of energy, tenacity of 
purpose, and the strictest integrity, rises to 
the position of partner in the great firm with 
which he is connected, and seems to be pro- 
posed as a pattern of bowrgeois heroism and 
civic virtue. The great advantage of such a 
construction of plot consists in the ample 
scope it affords for variety of scene and cha- 
racter—at the same time, as was to be ex- 
pected from a countryman of those who lay 
such deserved stress on Bildung, Herr Frey- 
tag’s plot is much more artistic than is ever 
the case with Dickens. He falls, of course, 
immeasurably behind his model in humour; 
the pictures of Anthony’s clerk-life are only 
worth notice as showing at what excessively 
mild jokes Germans are expected to laugh, 
and the only redeeming feature of the book 
in this respect is an occasional touch of the 
grotesque, as when the muskets of the Polish 





insurgentsaresaid to be discharged rather from 
a general sentiment of patriotism than the idea 
that they would hit anybody, and the horses 
of the same interesting nation, kicking and 
plunging in all directions at once, are com- 
pared to cats fighting in a bed of parsley. 
The author’s forte lies in tragedy and scene- 
painting ; we subjoin a specimen of his skill 
in each department. Here is a Polish land- 
scape :— 

“On a cold October day, two men drove through 
the gate of the town of Rosmin into the plain, 
which lay stretched boundlessly and monotonously 
before them. Anthony was sitting wrapped up in 
his fur cloak, his hat slouched over his brows. By 
his side young Sturm, in his old cavalry cloak, and 
his soldier’s cap set jauntily on his head. In front 
of them sat a farmer's boy, perched on a truss of 
straw, whipping his small horses. The'wind, with 
its gigantic brush, swept the sand and broken 
straw over the stubble fields. They were on a 
broad field road, without ditches or trees; the 
horses now waded through muddy ruts, now 
through deep sand. Wherever a mouse had 
opened her hole, or an industrious mole had done 
its best to interrupt the plain by its little hills, 
yellow sand was seen glittering from amongst the 
scanty green fof the fields. Muddy water filled 
the hollows of the ground, and in these places the 
decayed stems of old willows stretched their stunted 
branches in the air, their long rods whipped each 
other, and the withered leaves fluttered down into 
the stagnant water. Here and there stood 
dwarfish fir-trees, resting places for the crows, 
which, scared by the carriage, flew with loud 
cries over the heads of the travellers. No house 
was to be seen on the road, no foot passenger, no 
vehicle, ” 

The following passage seems to us not un- 
worthy of being read along with those terrible 
pictures of the last days of Bili Sikes and 
Jonas Chuzzlewit, which undoubtedly served 
to suggest it :— 

‘* He slept—the murderer slept. 

* “But when he awakens! Then the cunning, 
with which his disturbed spirit, as in a frenzy, 
seized upon every little image and idea that he 
could find in the darkness, in order to chase away 
the one thought, the one feeling, which, from 
henceforth, will for ever press and weigh upon his 
soul, will be gone. When he awakes! then he 
will feel, while still half-sleeping, that rest has fled 
from him, and anguish and misery made their 
entrance into his soul; while still dreaming, he 
will feel how sweet unconsciousness is, and how 
terrible thought, he will struggle against awaking ; 
but in his struggling the pain will become always 
stronger, always more gnawing. At last, in de- 
spair he will open his eyes, and stare into the fright- 
ful reality, the frightful future. 

“‘ And again, his mind will begin to cover the 
ghastly phantom with subtle threads, and to collect 
together every possible reason to make the monster 
indiscernible. He will think how old the dead 
man was, how wicked,fhow miserable! He will 
try to represent to himself, that it was only an 
accident which occasioned the death ; a swing of 
his arm, caused by sudden rage. What an unfor- 
tunate accident it was, that the old man’s feet did 
not meet with firm ground! Then it will suddenly 
occur to him whether he is safe, and a burning 
feverish anguish will colour his pale face. The 
step of the servant on the stairs will fill him with 
terror ; the clatter of some iron bar on the court, 
he will take for the noise of weapons’ which the 
law has sent against him. And again his mind 
will toil, while he runs distractedly up and down 
his room ; he will go through every step that he 
took yesterday, every movement of his hand, every 
word that he spoke, and will, by each, endeavour 
to prove that it is impossible for him to be dis- 
covered. No one has seen, no one heard it; the 
wretched old man, half-crazed as he was, had 
drawn his hat over his eyes, and drowned himself. 

“Thus he will again, from this point, spin his 
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threads round the figure of the old man. But he 
always feels the dreadful weight, till at last, ex- 
hausted with the inward struggle, he rushes out 
of the house to his business, among men, full of a 
longing to find something that will make him 
forget. Whoever looks at him in the street will 
annoy him ; when he catches sight of a policeman, 
he must get quickly into a house, in order to con- 
ceal his terror from prying eyes. Wherever he 
finds persons whom he knows, he will press into 
the thickest of the throng ; he will turn his head 
everywhere, take an interest in everything, and 
will talk and laugh as usual; but his eyes will 
wander about unsteadily, and his heart will con- 
stantly be in fear of hearing something of the 
murdered one, and what people think of his sudden 
death. He deludes his friends; they will, perhaps, 
think him particularly lively, and sometimes one or 
other of them will say, ‘Itzig is in good spirits ; 
he has done some good business.’ He will hang 
on many an arm which before he never touched, 
and tell many stories, and accompany people home, 
because he knows he cannot be alone. He will 
hurry into coffee-rooms,fand beer-houses, and seek 
out acquaintance, will sit down with them, will 
drink, and become excited like them, because he 
knows that he dare not be alone. 

‘When he comes home late in the evening, 
worn out almost to breaking down, relaxed, and 
wasted by the dreadful jstruggle, he feels easier, he 
has contrived to distract his thoughts, and he 
tinds a dull comfort in his weariness and conscious- 
ness, and awaits sleep as the only happiness he 
has now on earth. And he will sleep again, and 
when he awakes the next morning all the cobwebs 
will be torn, and the terrible work will begin again. 

**So it will go on, one day, many days, always, 
as long as he lives. He no longer lives like other 
men. His existence is henceforth a combat, a 
dreadful combat, against a corpse; a combat 
which no one sees, but which alone occupies his 
mind. What he does in his business, in the 
society of the living, is only an appearance, a lie. 
When he laughs, and when he shakes hands with 
others, when he lends on pledge, and takes fifty 
per cent., all is but to delude others. He knows 
that he is an outcast from the society of men, that 
all he does is empty and contemptible ; only one 
thing occupies him, one thing he strives against, 
only for one thing he drinks, and chatters, and 
goes about amongst men: and that one thing is— 
the old man in the water.” 


Veitel Itzig, the hero of the above extract, 
is the most powerfully conceived character in 
the book, the only one, indeed, that deserves 
to be considered a creation, unless we make an 
exception in favour of his Mentor, the crafty 
old lawyer, Hippus. There is really something 
terrific in the insolent audacity and stony re- 
lentlessness of purpose that slowly but surely 
raise this young Hebrew from an errand-boy 
to the rich usurer with gold in his chest, 
suitors at his feet, and a remorseless gripe on 
the estates of the most exclusive aristocracy 
in Europe. It seems the author’s purpose to 
illustrate the momentous social revolution now 
taking place on the Continent. The high birth 
of the foreign nobleman may give him dignity 
in the eyes of his caste, but the bulk of the 

eople have long since lost all reverence for 
it; and the absolute system of Continental 
government depriving him of the political im- 
portance he would have had in England, his 
prestige has become toa great extent depend- 
ent upon his wealth. The enormous develop- 
ment of industry, however, renders it more 
and more difficult ‘for him to compete in this 
respect with the financial and ind&strial classes, 
and he is accordingly in a manner forced into 
speculations to preserve his consequence. If 
good observers may be trusted, the bulk of 
the Continental aristocracy are nowinterested, 
more or less, in business transactions of one 
sort or another. Besides being a virtual ab- 





dication of its position, this evidently places 
the whole order at the mercy of the next 
commercial crisis; and it is not surprising 
that Herr Freytag, whose sympathies are 
highly conservative, should consider it a most 
untoward state of things. His story of the 
house of Rothsattel, from its moderate but 
unincumbered independence to its death- 
struggles in the clutches of Veitel Itzig, con- 
veys the melancholy chronicle of too many an 
illustrious race—decadence, cupidity, specu- 
lation, embarrassment, dishonesty, ruin! 
Perhaps the Polish scenes are the most 
lively and interesting portion of the work. 
The author firmly believes in the Sclavonian’s 
physical and moral inferiority to the Teuton, 
and that his country is destined to be regene- 
rated by a copious infusion of German immi- 
grants. It must be conceded that his deserip- 
tions of Polish villages and villagers, while 
they bear every internal evidence of accuracy, 
most strongly recall Miss Edgeworth’s pie- 
tures in ‘The Absentee,’ and suggest a most 
forcible parallel between the Sclavonian abroad 
and the Celt we have found so impracticable 
at home. Yet we would offer one or two re- 
marks in arrest of judgment. The feud be- 
tween Teuton and Sclavon is of long stand- 
ing. More than a thousand years since the 
former forced the latter behind the Oder, and, 
since then, what has he gained? On Herr 
Freytag’s own showing, the colonies he is so 
proud of were planted long since, do not in- 
crease, and maintain themselves with difficulty 
in the presence of a hostile population. All 
this in Prussia, under a German government 
—what chance, then, can they have of making 
an impression on Scelavonians governed 
by rulers of their own? Even in Bohe- 
mia, where the races meet on nearly equal 
terms, we have been given to understand 
that the public offices are almost entirely en- 
grossed by the natives. Again, whatever 
analogies may exist between the Sclavonians 
and the Celts, the former appear free from 
that incapacity for union which explains the 
political insignificance of the latter. No ex- 
ternal danger could ever bring the Welsh and 
Irish under a single head ; and even the par- 
tially Teutonized French and Spanish know 
no other principle of union than loyalty to a 
person or a family, and fall into a lamentable 
anarchy whenever they attempt to govern 
themselves. How different it is with the 
Sclavonians, those German politicians who 
have heard the terrible word Panslavism 
know better than we can tell them. The fu- 
ture of Sclavonia is indeed big with anxiety 
and fear, but more for other races than her 
own. 
Each of these editions possesses something 
especial to recommend it. The name of 
Chevalier Bunsen is one of weight, and his 
preface, though somewhat too speculative for 
the majority of English tastes, contains much 
that is useful and interesting. We have em- 
ployed Mrs. Malcolm’s version in our ex- 
tracts, considering it on the whole the best; 
yet excessive haste has led her into 
some ludicrous improprieties of diction, as 
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A Revised English Bible; the Want of the Church and ith 
Demand of the Age, §ce. By J. RB, Beard, DD, ET. 
Whitfield. 

Our Home Islands; their Natural Features, 
Tract Society. 

British Land Birds, Religious Tract Society. 

Historical Tales for Young Protestants, Religious Tract 
Society. 

Corona: and Other Poems, By E. J. Reed. Longman 
and Co. 

Desultory Reflections. By L. M. S. Sections First and 
Second. J. Diprose. 

The Prince of Peace; or, Lays of Bethlehem. Selected from 
the British Poets. Secley, Jackson, and Halliday. 

Edinburgh New Philosophical Journul, New Series, No.2. 
Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 

The Modern Scottish Minstrel ; or, the Songs of Scotland of 
the Past Half Century. With Memoirs of the Poets by 
Charles Rogers, LL.D. Vols. V. and VI. A. &C, Black. 

VoLUME the second of Mr. Stainton’s Tessera- 

glot treatise on the Tineina contains the natura 

history of part of the genus Lithocolletis. Some 
of the tiniest, and at the same time some of the 
prettiest species of all the Lepidoptera belong to 
this genus. In size and delicateness they are 
among moths almost what the humming birds 
are among the feathered tribes. The number of 
species already known is above seventy, and every 
year new dfscoveries are made. Mr. Stainton 
thinks that there are at least a hundred species 

Europe alone, while entomologists are likely to 

count many more in various parts of the world. 

In a brief notice of the present monogram we 

could give no adequate account of Mr. Staintons 


By the Hon, Grantley 


By_ Margaret Maria 
Edinburgh: T, Cop. 


By Rainey Hawthorne. 


Religious 


tion and reference among entomologists. Its plan 
is to describe the class Tineina in Latin, English, 
French, and German, printed in parallel columns 
on each page. This may seem a needless expel: 
diture of time and labour, and the size and cost of 
the work are proportionably increased, since all 
entomologists ought to know enough Latin to 
admit of that being the lingua franca, or common 
language of scientific description and communic 
tion. The book may, however, be consulted by 





“a gens-d'arme,” “a tableaur,” and “the 
moon immerging from a cloud.” These blem- 
ishes do not detract from the generally faith- 
ful and spirited character of her translation. 
We recommend ‘Debit and Credit’ as a 
book fruitful in instruction and entertainment 
—more especially so, however, to him who 
combines a taste for perusing what is, with 
tact in passing over what is not, deserving of 











being read. 







collectors of humbler education, to whom their own 
vernacular language may be necessary, and #% 
works of this class are partly intended for public 
libraries able to purchase expensive volumes, the 
repetition of the descriptions is less to be regret 

The plates are beautifully executed and skilfully 
coloured. Drawings of many of the species a 
given of the natural size, accompanied by largely 
magnified representations of the insects and 
the various parts affording specific characters. The 
work is one of great research, highly creditable ® 




















work, which will be a standard book for consulta _ 
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the author's industry and learning as an entomo- 


Jogist, and an honourable contribution to the natu- 
mi history publications of this country. Two 
years have passed since the first volume appeared, 
and Mr. Stainton announces his intention of pro- 
ducing after this time a volume annually. Volume 
the third will contain the known species of the 
cenera Elachiste and Tischeria, volume fourth 
the genus Coleophora, and volume fifth either the 
genus Depressaria, or part of the numerous genus 
Nepticwla, with some of the genus Buceulatrix, 
interesting to naturalists from the peculiarity of the 
habits of the larvee. All the drawings of the per- 
fect insects in the present volume are made by Mr. 
E. W. Robinson, and the larve by the late Mr. 
Wing and Mr. T. D. Scott, whose names de- 
serve mention along with Professor Zeller, and 
Mr. J. W. Douglas, Mr. Stainton’s scientific 
eodjutors in the preparation of the work. 

At the Birmingham Social Conference, Mr. Re- 
corder Hill and others called attention to the re- 
markable experiment now carrying on in Ireland 
with regard to the reformation of convicts. 
Already the results of the experiment are most sa- 
tisfactory, though two years is scarcely a long 
enough period to admit of conclusions being drawn 
for the regulation of convict management elsewhere. 
The principles of the system are, however, in them- 
selves so rational and self-commending that the 
success can excite little surprise. In the year 1853, 
the bad condition of the Irish prisons was made the 
subject of a special commission of inquiry. In con- 
sequence of the report of this commission, a board 
of directors was established, with Captain Crofton 
aschairman, who has had the principal share in 
the organizing of the new system. The essence of 
the plan, as distinguished from others previously in 
use, is the provision for a gradual return of the 
convicts to an orderly and iree condition. 
found,” says Captain Crofton, ‘‘that men discharged 
out of prisons in the ordinary way were useless. 
They did not know what to do, They had not been 
thinking for themselves for years. They were de- 
pendent upon every person they came near. What- 
ever might have been their intention to reform, the 
moment they were outside the prison, they fell 
again into their old evil associations, and were quite 
astray as to what they should do. This was partly 
what induced us to recommend a system of inter- 
mediate establishments.” The nature and object 
of these institutions are sufficiently indicated by the 
name, The ticket-of-leave system is not easily 
worked in a country where labour is cheap and 
abundant, though suited for colonies which still 
admit convicts to be sent to them. But under 
systematic superintendence it is expected that con- 
viets who have undergone part of their prison pun- 
ishment may be schooled for return to society by 
& course of servitude, partly probationary and 
partly purgatorial. Of this system Mr. Shipley’s 
pamphlet gives a diffuse and confused account, 
containing sufficient information to excite to further 
inquiries. Mr. Shipley seems to see the subject 
chiefly in its ecclesiastical not its social bearings. 
The title of his tract, he tells us, was chosen with 
adesign,as embodying an important truth—viz., the 
existence of the intermediate state, of which these 
teformatories are typical. 

Among the recent volumes published by the 
Religious Tract Society, are Historical Tales for 
Young Protestant Readers—Our Island Homes, 
their natural features, a descriptive account of the 
British islands ; and Our Land Birds, a popular 
manual of British ornithology. These compila- 
tions are excellent of their kind, but it is unsatis- 
factory to find no name on the title-page. Some 
author ought to be responsible for those publica- 
tions especially which deal with scientific sub- 
jects. If any new or original facts are given in 
natural history, the name of the reporter is always 
expected as an authority ; and, on the other hand, 
Some one ought to be responsible for the work, if 
It is merely a compilation from other copyright 
Publications. This remark is less applicable to 
such volumes as that which gives stories from the 
istory of Protestantism, being repetitions merely 
of familiar and often-told tales adapted for young 


“Wei C 





readers. The Massacre of St. Bartholomew’s 
Day, the Gunpowder Plot, the Landing of William 
of Orauge, with biographical memorials of Waldo, 
Wyclitfe, Luther, Tyndale, and other heroes or 
martyrs of the Reformation, form the themes of the 
book, which deserves to be widely circulated. The 
book on British land birds is full of interesting read- 
ing, a large proportion of the matter consisting of 
anecdotes illustrating the habits of the birds de- 
scribed. From the writings of Bishop Stanley, 
Jesse, Thompson, Wilson, and other ornithologists, 
materials are derived which vary and enliven the 
work. The volume on the British Islands is 
heavier to read, but contains much instructive and 
useful information, chiefly on the geology and 
physical geography of the country. A popular 
sketch is also given of the climate, zoology, and 
botany of the British Islands. 

Christmas Illustrated Books are beginning to 
appear, and there are not likely to be many of the 
class more attractive this season than a volume of 
sacred poetry, entitled ‘The Prince of Peace, or 
Lays of Bethlehem.’ In a systematic arrangement 
of subjects, commencing with the divine purpose 
of redemption, and closing with the full establish- 
ment of the Messiah’s kingdom on earth, the story 
of grace is narrated; the greater number of the 
poems, as the title suggests, relating to the first 
advent of Christ. The Annunciation, the Nati- 
vity, Christmas thoughts and customs, the Epi- 
phany, are among the titles of the divisions of the 
book. The poems include extracts’ from Giles 
Fletcher, Spenser, Milton, George Sandys, George 
Herbert, Pope, Dryden, Cowper, and other Eng- 
lish classics, with Bishop Heber, Mrs. Hemans, 
Keble, Milman, Wordsworth, Southey, and others 
more or less distinguished in modern times. Some 
original poems, with the initials J. R. S. and 
F. H., are equal to the average of modern sacred 
verse, but it is scarcely well judged or in good taste 
to intrude them into a volume professing to consist 
of selections from the British poets. The book 
would have pleased us far more if it had been 
confined to extracts from really classical sacred 
poetry. However, there are many to whom the 
novelty and originality of parts of the volume will 
be a recommendation rather than otherwise; and 
it is enough for us to mention the circumstance. 
There are many grand old specimens of sacred song 
in the book ; and even pieces so familiar as Mil- 
ton’s Hymn on the Nativity, and Wesley’s ‘ Hark, 
the herald angels sing,’ and Pope’s ‘ Messiah,’ 
or Cowper's Millennial scene, it is pleasant to have 
associated in a volume, and illustrated by artistic 
genius and taste. There are thirty-two wood en- 
gravings, beautifully executed from designs by 
Birket Foster, H. Le Jeune, M. S. Morgan, T. 
D. Scott, Noel Humphreys, and L. Stocks, 
A.R.A. Several of the engravings are after pic- 
tures of the old masters. Birket Foster has been 
most happy in some of his designs. Music on 
Christmas morning, by M. 8. Morgan, is one of 
the gems of the book. The figures by Stocks, in- 
cluding a head of Dante, and a drawing cf Mi- 
chael Angelo’s Moses, give variety to the illustra- 
tions ; and the ornamental flowers at the titles of 
the sections are designed with great taste. 

We are glad to observe the name of Professor 
Rogers, formerly of Pennsylvania, now of the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, associated with Professors 
Anderson and Balfour, and Sir William Jardine, 
in the editorial management of the ‘ Edinburgh 
New Philosophical Journal.’ The new series 
sustains all the varied reputation this scientific 
periodical formerly enjoyed. In the present number 
there are several articles on unusual topics, and of 
remarkable interest. A paper on mountain cli- 
mates considered in a medical point of view, 
commenced in a previous number, is continued, 
and has elicited a communication from Dr. Archi- 
bald Smith, who for twenty years resided at high 
elevations in Peru. Professor George Wilson, the 
Director of the Industrial Museum at Edinburgh, 


contributes a paper on the electric fishes as the | r v 
attract public notice. 


earliest electric machines used by mankind, ad- 
ducing many curious and learned illustrations of 
the history of this subject. An elaborate and 





ingenious treatise on the theory of linear vibration, 
by Edward Sang, F.R.S., raises some questions re- 
lating to the received opinions about the propaga- 
tion of sound, and the undulatory theory of light, 
which natural philosophers may have some diffi- 
culty in satisfactorily answering. A large portion 
of the journal is, as usual, devoted to reports of 
the proceedings of scientific societies, notices of 
new books, English and foreign, and miscellaneous 
information relating to the history and progress of 
natural history in its different departments. The 
quarterly part for October completes the sixth 
volume of the new series of the ‘Edinburgh New 
Philosophical Journal.’ 

The Modern Scottish Minstrel, or Select Songs 
of Scotland of the past Half Century, edited by 
Charles Rogers, LL.D., is now completed in six 
volumes. This work sustains the old reputation of 
Scotland as a land of popular song, and if we may 
judge by the multitudes of minstrels, the spirit of 
poetry is as prevalent as in former times of the 
country’s history. Specimens of the lyric verses 
of two or three hundred Scottish bards are given 
by Dr. Rogers, but his work includes some who, 
though still living at the beginning of this, be- 
longed rather to the preceding age. Though the 
genius of Burns may not have fallen on any suc- 
cessor of equal power, the same spirit appears dif- 
fused throughout his native land. Not a few of 
the poems in the Modern Scottish Minstrel would 
do no discredit to Burns himself ; and some of the 
lyrics, those of Lady Nairn for instance, may take 
their place among the best pieces of the kind in 
any language. For the causes of the national love 
and culture of song, we must refer the reader to 
the introductory essay by Dr. Rogers, and to Ob- 
servations on Scottish Song, by Henry Scott Rid- 
dell, both prefixed to the concluding volume of the 
collection. An essay on Scottish lyrics and Scottish 
life, by James Dodds, prefixed to the fifth volume, 
also throws light on the same subject, and the 
writer’s sketch of ‘the Good Duke James” of 
Roxburgh, is a graphic and suggestive picture of 
Lowland Scottish life, from which ‘‘ the lyric joy- 
ousness” of the people, under such patriarchal 
shelter, is partly explained. In the two volumes 
now published, Dr. Rogers presents specimens of 
poets most of whom are still amongst us ; some of 
them in their native districts, and others scattered 
over the world, but retaining their national cha- 
racteristics, and claiming to be filed on the bederoll 
of Scottish minstrelsy. There is Francis Benngch, 
perhaps better known in London as a city politician 
and orator ; and Robert Chambers, whose regyta- 
tion as a poet is eclipsed by his celebrity as a pub- 
lisher ; and Robert Stuart Blackie, the Greek pro- 
fessor at Edinburgh, more versed in the language 
of AEschylus than Ossian ; and Charles Mackay, 
whose best songs are of no country, but are heard 
in every climate and region where the English lan- 
guage has penetrated. With these are joined the 
names of a hundred others, more or less distin- 
guished, some of them but feeble rhymesters, yet 
tending to swell the list of modern Scottish min- 
strels whose names Dr. Rogers’ book will help to 
preserve in the literary annals of the nineteenth 
century. The work has the advantage over all 
similar collections of Scottish songs,—and there 
have been many such published,—in presenting 
biographical memcirs of all the writers, a part of 
the work which has cost the editor much time and 
labour. Portraits of some of the most noted au- 
thors illustrate each volume, that of Burns forming 
the frontispiece of the first, and that of Charles 
Mackay embellishing the sixth. 


New Editions. 

Wayside Flowers: being Poems and Songs. By Alexander 
Laing. Introduction, by the Rev. George Gilfillan. 3rd 
Edition. Blackie and Son. 

THat the ‘Wayside Flowers,’ a collection of 

poems and songs, by Alexander Laing, should 

have reached a third edition is a primd facie indi- 
cation of merit, in an age when few books of poetry 

Many of the pieces are 

cleverly written, and possess much raciness of 

thought and humour, while the local allusions and 
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national dialect are additional causes of the work 
being well received by the writer’s northern compa- 
triots. An introduction, biographical and critical, 
by Mr. George Gilfillan, is prefixed to this edition. 





Miscellaneous, Pamphlets, &c. 
Jephthah : an Oratorio, Composed in 1751. By George F. 

Handel. New Edition. Robert Cocks and Co. 

Drawing for Elementary Schools, 

Chapman and Hall, 

Punch’s Pocket-Book, Bradbury and Evans. 
The Scripture Pocket-Book for 1858, Religious Tract 

Society. 
The Young People’s Pocket-Book for 1858. Religious Tract 

Society, 

Morton’s New Farmer’s Almanac, 

Morton, Blackie and Son. 
India and Retribution. A Sermon Preached in St. John’s 

Chapel, Bognor, By Rev. E. Miller, M.A. Chichester : 

W. H. Mason, 

PUBLISHED under the sanction of the Science and 
Art Department of the Committee of Council of 
Kdueation, is a ‘Manual of Elementary Drawing,’ 
by Ellis A. Davidson, Head Master of the Chester 
School of Art, and Professor of Drawing at the 
Chester Diocesan Training College. It is a work 
specially adapted for the use of Masters of National 
and Parochial Schools. he best methods of teach- 
ing are described, with directions and illustrations 
which will enable masters to introduce into the 
schools this important branch of education. The 
introductory remarks on the practical advantages 
of the Art of Drawing are sensible and appro- 
priate ; and those teachers who read this will not 
fail to see the propriety of giving to those under 
their charge the benefit of elementary art training. 
The exercises are simple, and of a kind which any 
master can easily introduce, though his own ac- 
complishments in drawing may be limited. 

The Scripture Pocket-Book, and the Young 
People’s Pocket-Book, published by the Religious 
Tract Society, along with the almanack and mis- 
cellancous information commonly found in such 
works, contain select passages of Scripture for 
every day, and extracts from religious books, in- 
tended to suggest devotional thoughts. These 
pocket-books are very neatly got up. A beautiful 
coloured view of the palm house in the royal gar- 
dens at Kew forms the frontispiece to the Young 
People’s Pocket- Book. The Scripture Pocket-Book 
has fewer extracts from works which are some- 
what out of place in such publications in these 
days of abundant literature, and more space is 
therefore at disposal for useful information. 

Morton’s New Farmer’s Almanack for 1858 con- 
tains, in addition to the usual matter in annuals of 
the class, a large amount of information on a va- 
riety of subjects valuable or interesting to those 
engaged in agricultural pursuits. The compiler’s 
position as editor of the ‘ Agricultural Gazette,’ and 
as the author of the ‘Cyclopedia of Agriculture,’ 
gives him peculiar advantages for describing the 
recent improvements in the art ; and there are also 
many statistical records of importance in the work. 


By Ellis A. Davidson. 


1858, Edited by J.C. 





List of New Books. 


Bellew’s (Rev. C. M.) Six Occasional Sermons, 8vo, cl., 4s. 6d. 
Bellingham's (O.) Diseases of the Heart, 8vo. cl., 12s. 6d. 

—_ » Part IT., 8vo, cl., 6s. 6d. 
Berkeley (Hon. G. F.) Month in the Forests of France, cl., 8s. 6d. 
Byron’s Poetical Works, fep. 8vo, morocco, 6s. 6d. 

Chamber's (J. C.) Sermons at Perth, 8vo, cl., 12s. 

Chapeltown ; or, the Fellow Students, post 8vo, cl., 3s. 6d. 

Cheek (A. M. H.), Martyr of Allah«bad, by Rev. R. Meek, cl., 2s. 
Chepmell’s (H. L. M.) Course of History, 2 Vols., !2mo, cl., 12s. 
Child’s Guide to Knowledge, 18mo, half-bound, 27th ed., 3s. 
Christmas Tree. 1858, illustrated, imp. 16mo, cl., 3s. 6d. 
Euripides Fabula Quatuor, by J. H. Monk, 8vo, cl., 12s. 
Gregory's (W.) Hand-Book of Inorganie Cnemistry, 8vo, cl.,6s. 6d. 
Chemistry, complete, 8vo, cl., 18s. 
Groves’ (H. N.) Memoirs, 2nd ed., Svo, el., 4s. 6d.; fine, 6s. 6d. 
Homilist, Vol. VI., post 8vo, cl., 6s. 6d. 

Huston’s (J.) Hundred Years Ago, 8vo, cl., 10s. 6d. 

Hymns and Thoughts for Sick and Lonely, iSmo, cl., 2s. 6d. 
Infidelity : Short Colloquies on the Difficulties of, fep., cl , Sd. 
Irving's (Rev. E.) Orations: Gathered Geins from, fep., cl., 2s. 
Men of the Time, 1857, 12mo, cl., 12s. Gd. 

Monsell’s (J. 8. B ) Spiritual Songs, fep. Svo, cl., 4s. 6d. 

Napier’s (J.) Ancient Workers in Metal, 2nd ed., 1zmo, ¢l., 3s. 
— —— Peninsular War, 6 Vols., post Svo, cl., £3. 

Pencil Passages, 2nd ed., fep. Svo, cl., 3s. 6d. 

Presbyterian Clergyman (A.) Looking for the Church, 12mo, 3s. 
Read’s (C. J.) Corona, fep. 8vo, cl., 4s. 

Reid's (Capt. M.) War Trail, fep. 8vo, cl., 3s. 6d. 

———— — — Young Yagers, 12mo, cl., new ed., 9s. 

Sacred Gems, Ancient and Modern, square, cl., 6s. 6d. 

Sullivan’s (J.) Cumberland & Westmoreland, Anct. & Mod., 4s. 6d. 
Swabry's (M.C.M.) Act to Amend Law of Divorce, 12mo, 8s. 
Taylor's (J.) Holy Living, fep. 8vo, cl., 4s. 














Taylor’s (J.) Holy Dying, fep. 8vo, cl., 4s. 

Vendigaia; or, the Blessed One, 2 Vo's., post 8vo, cl., £1 Is. 
Wight’s (Rev. G.) Geology and Genesis, 12mo. cl., 5s. 

Wilson's Tales of the Borders, new ed., Vo). VL., fep. el, 1s. 6d. 





ARTICLES AND COMMUNICATIONS. 





THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 


Tne learned bodies of London are com- 
mencing their winter Session, and the Coun- 
cil of the Royal Society is deliberating, at 
Burlington House, in what manner the means 
at its disposal may be rendered more available 
for the purposes of science. After the ery of 
poverty that has been raised by many of the 
Learned Societies, our readers will hear with 
surprise that the head of these respectable in- 
stitutions is suffering from a plethora of 
riches. The Royal Society possesses a nest 
egg of 29,5187. three per cent. Consols, exclu- 
sive of funds held in trust for specific objects, 
derived from many years’ excess of income 
over expenditure, and it will shortly be in 
receipt of about 30,000/. arising from two 
legacies, besides an increasing revenue of 
Rents from the Society’s estate at Acton. 

The President and Council of the Royal 
Society are at this moment deliberating 
“whether a more advantageous employment 
might not be found for this annual surplus of 
income over expenditure, more beneficial to 
science, and to the Society itself,” and we 
trust the result of that deliberation will be 
such as to utilize not only the excess of income 
over expenditure, but a portion of the need- 
lessly large amount of capital which is kept 
laid up in a napkin. 

The following is the Financial Statement 
presented by the Treasurer to the Council. 

‘*Nine years having elapsed since the present 
statutes regarding the admission of Fellows came 
into operation, it may be desirable that the Presi- 
dent and Council should be furnished with a gene- 
ral statement of the finances during the nine years 
ending at the last anniversary, 7. e. November 30, 
1856. It will be understood that this statement is 
irrespective of funds held in trust for specific ob- 
jects. 

“RECEIPTS. £ s. a 

Subscriptions, Entrance Fees, and Compo- 

SC eae ee ee ea 
Dividends on Stock, income tax deducted 6,679 14 7 
Rents, deducting income tax as e)«6CO ae 
Sale of Transactions ... roe 2,412 17 4 








Total Receipts 


25,596 2 5 





Or, a yearly average of 2,844 0 3 
EXPENSES, = 
Transactions, Proceedings, and all printing 
charges ... Se Wises Sud Guar Se, Gon Ce 
Salaries ... «—..-. Se 28 


Purchase of Books 


cash ele 1,426 12 6 
House and other expenses 


4,426 18 10 








Total expenses ... 21,374 6 9 








Or, a yearly average Of —... 1. ee cue ove 

There has therefore been an excess of Re- 
ceipts over Expenses in the nine years, 
ce 2 ia rr oa ee fie.) 


2,374.18 6 
4,221 15 8 





Or, a yearly average excess of Receipts, of ... £469 1 9 

‘<The estimate of the probable receipts and ex- 
penses of the ensuing year (commencing November 
30, 1857), irrespective of trust funds, is as fol- 
lows :— 


“ RECEIPTS, 
Subscriptions Sas ust Tse) iste £1126 
ee ee ee 150 
Compositions : 4 at £60, Sat £40... 360 
Rise fess ais, aca t iSecs eure wee er ° 195 


LL 1 | a a Re OO Ere my any eT 865 
Sale of Transactions (average of nine years to 1856) 268 


Estimated Receipts £2964 
“The subscriptions in the year ending November 30, 1856, 
amounted to 11267. As the number of Fellows paying 


annual subscriptions has been nearly stationary for several 
years past, the same sum has been taken for 1857—58. The 
compositions are on the average of the nine years ending 
November 30, 1856, 








— - aa $$ 
EXPENSES. 

Transactions, Proceedings, and all Printing ex- 
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“The average expense of Transactions, Procecdings, an) 
all printing charges, in the nine years ending November % 
1856, was 1028/.; and in the five years ending on the sam, 
date, 10527. This latter sum has been taken as the estima: 
for 1857—58, It is about a fourth part greater than the aye. 
rage of the twelve years, 1835 to 1846 (both having been y. 
duced to the same printers’ charges). This increase js a 
indication of the increased activity of the Royal Society as 
a publishing body. ' 

“The estimate for Salaries includes an addition of 18), 
year for a boy, as Messenger. 

“The estimates for Library and House expenses are onthe 
average of the same in the nine years ending November 3), 
1856. The expenses at Burlington House will probably tp 
about the same as at Somerset House; the cost for firing vill 
be greater, and for lighting less. 

** According to this estimate there will therefor 
be an excess of receipts over expenses, in the year 
ending November 30, 1858, of (2964/.—2422-) 
5421. 

‘©On reviewing the changes which have taken 
place in the number of Fellows upon the home list 
in the nine years ending November 30, 1856, we 
find that on November 30, 1847, the number was 
764,and on November 30, 1856, 661. There has 
therefore been a decrease in the nine years of 103, 
being an average of between 11 and 12 a-year. 

‘*The number of Fellows who had compounded 
for annual subscriptions was, on November 3), 
1847, 480, and on November 30, 1856, 376; 164 
having died, and 60 having been added. 

‘*The number of Fellows paying annual sub- 
scriptions was, on November 30, 1847, 284, and m 
November 30, 1856, 285. The number who 
subscriptions had ceased from death or other causes 
in the nine years being 99, and the number of new 
subscribers in the same interval, 100. 

‘It appears, therefore, that the decrease which 
has taken place in the number of Fellows in the 
nine years has been entirely in the compounders. 

*¢ As the number of Fellows on the home listis 
still considerably more than an addition of 15 new 
Fellows annually will maintain, it may be expected 
that the numbers will continue to decrease for 
some years to come; and that the decrease wil 
fall chiefly on the compounders, of whom the 
number is still much greater than that of the 
annual subscribers ; and judging by the experience 
of the past years, there seems no reason to expett 
any material change in the portion of the income 
derived from subscriptions, entrance fees, and 
compositions. 

‘*The income derived from rents is likely to be 
considerably increased in the next few years, in 
consequence of the steps which have been taken to 
bring together the scattered portions of the Si 
ciety’s estate at Acton, 

“The income under the head of Dividends is 
derived from the accumulated excess of income 
over expenditure during many years, amounting at 
present to a total (exclusive of funds held in trust 
for specific objects) of 29,518 Stock bearing 3 pet 
cent. interest, subject to deduction for income tat. 
It may possibly be required to sell about 5001. of 
this stock, to increase the balance in hand available 
for the payment of the removal charges to Bur 
lington House. There will in such case remall 
29,0180. Stock. 

‘The income derived from the sale of Trausa- 
tions appears liable to very little fluctuation, and 
may be regarded as nearly a constant amount. 

“ Allowing for the sale of the aforesaid 500l. 
Stock, contemplated as likely to be required for the 
removal to Burlington House, —and assuming that 
the expenses in the years next to come should col 
tinue to be about the same as they have been 0 
the average of the nine years from 1847 to 18, 
the probable excess .of income over expenditure : 
be in such case annually added to the accumulates 
funds of the Society, would have to be reckoned a 
about 5007. ' 

‘It may, perhaps, deserve the consideration of 
the President and Council, whether more ** 
vantageous employment might not be found for this 
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——— 
annual surplus of income over expenditure,—more 
beneficial to science and to the Society itself, —than 
that of continuing to increase the accumulated 
funds which are already more than sufficient, in 
addition to the other sources of income, to defray 
the customary expenses of the year. 

“The consideration here sugyested seems to be 
particularly suitable at the present time, when the 
final decision of the law courts has vested in the 
Royal Society (subject to the part payment of cer- 
tain annuities) a fourth share of property in British 
and foreign funds which in 1852, when the, law 
proceedings commenced, was stated to be valued 
at more than 100,000/. According to the decision 
of Vice-Chancellor Page Wood, which has now 
been confirmed by the Chancellor, the proceeds of 
this property, after payment of legacy duty and 
law expenses, are to be applicd in each year to the 
payment of the annuities with which they are 
chargeable, and the residue is then to be divided 
equally amongst the four corporate bodies named in 
the bequest. It is probable, therefore, that the 
Society will very shortly be in the receipt of in- 
come irom this source, which will progressively 
increase as the annuitants die off.’ In addition to 
this munificent bequest from Mr, Stevenson, it will 
be remembered that the Society will come into 
possession of Mr. Handley’s legacy, bequeathed in 
1844 for special purposes named in the bequest, 
and understood to be in value somewhere about 
60007. 3 per cent. Stock, at the death of the sur- 
vivor of Mr. Handley’s two sisters, one of whom 
is already deceased, and the other is advanced in 
years. 

“EDWARD SAbBiNE, Treas. and V.P.” 





GOSSIP OF THE WEEK. 

A pEPUTATION from the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science had an interview 
with Lord Clarendon on Thursday, to represent to 
the Government the importance of sending a 
vessel to survey the entrance to the Zambesi river, 
in South Africa, and to ascend the river as far as 


practicable for navigation, The deputation con- 
sisted of the President, the Rev. Dr. Lloyd, the 
Rev. Dr. Robinson of Armagh, Sir Roderick 
Murchison, Mr. Macgregor Laird, and General 


Sabine, accompanied by Dy. Livingstone. Lord 
Clarendon also received memorials, presented by 
Lord Goderich and Major-Gen. Thompson, M.P., 
from the Leeds and Bradford Chambers of Com- 
merce, on the subject of commercial intercourse 
with the regions explored by Dr. Livingstone. 
Many similar representations have already been 
made to the Government; and it is to be hoped 
that an object recommended by the interests of 
science and of commerce, as well as on higher 
grounds, will be carried out. Dr. Livingstone’s 
account of his missionary travels, which will soon 
be in every one’s hands, will secure for the public 
any support that the Government might expect in 
sanctioning this new and promising scheme of 
African exploration. 

The apartments of the Royal Geographical 
Society, in Whitehall-place, being too small to ac- 
commodate the large body of attendants, the meet- 
ing will be held at Burlington House during this 
session. The first meeting is held on Monday 
evening next; Sir Roderick Murchison in the 
chair. 

A lecture on India, "past, present, and future, 
was delivered in Exeter Hall on Monday evening, 
by the Rev. J. M. Bellew, M.A., whose former 
position, as one of the East India Company’s 
chaplains, and also as editor of the ‘ Hurkaru’ 
newspaper, entitle him to be heard on this subject, 
though the chief portion of the large audience was 
probably attracted by the lecturer's fame as a pul- 
pit rhetorician. The lecture was divided into three 
parts, in the first of which a rapid sketch was 
given of Anglo-Indian history, down to the end of 
Lord Dalhousie’s Governor-generalship. In the 
second part of the lecture a view was taken of the 
immediate causes of the mutiny, which Mr. Bel- 
lew ascribed—Ist, to the corruption of the army, 
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through mismanagement and want of discipline ; 
2nd, to the annexation of Oude, without due military 
precautions being taken for repressing insurrec- 
tion ; and 3rd, to the greased cartridges, the use of 
which was a real grievance to the sensitive Hin- 
doos, and produced a panic throughout the whole 
army, of which the Mahommedan intriguers were 
swift to take advantage. In the third division of 
the lecture, Mr. Bellew stated that the true safety 
and real prosperity of India would be secured by 
the thorough reversal, in all essential points, of the 
“‘traditionary policy” of the last hundred years. 
That policy, in regard to the army, in regard to 
commerce, and in regard to Christianity, had been 
fundamentally wrong. On these points the lec- 
turer’s sentiments were those which are generally 
expressed now by the public press, and found a 
warm response in the applause of the audience. 
In 1657 Cromwell hesitated to renew the charter 
of the East India Company, foreseeing that their 
monopoly would hinder the country being opened 
up to British trade and enterprise; and had the 
Protector’s views been carried out, India would 
now be covered with British settlements ; whereas 
there are, in all that vast peninsula, not ten thou- 
sand Europeans unconnected with the public ser- 
vices. ‘The obstructions offered to Christianity 
had been more pernicious than those offered to 
commerce. False religions had been patronized, 
and the Bible and Christianity ignored. Selfish- 
ness and cowardice had characterized the rule of 
the Company, and the fruit of their ‘‘ traditionary 
policy” now appeared in the massacres and tu- 
mults of this disastrous year. The three-fold seat 
of government at Leadenhall-street, Cannon-row, 
and Calcutta, afforded constant opportnnity for 
the dispiay of political thimblerigging ; since, 
even when evils were exposed, no one could tell 
under which thimble the pea of reform was, and 
abuses had continued ‘till a violent convulsion has 
cleared the ground for the establishment of a new 
policy and a better government. The latter por- 
tion of the lecture was delivered with much anima- 
tion, Mr. Bellew appearing to enter earnestly into 
subjects with which he was personally conversant, 
and in regard to which he carried with him the 
sympathies of his audience. In no unfriendly 
spirit we suggest the omission of some of the un- 
dignified jocularity of the earlier part. of the ad- 
dress. The appearance of many mourners among 
the audience showed the deep personal interest 
felt by many in the subject ; and Mr. Bellew may 
be assured that he may dispense with the sallies 
of small wit, intended, doubtless, to put his hear- 
ers into good humour. Those parts of the address 
told best which were least artificial and most free 
from histrionic trick. The lecture is to be repeated 
next week. 

Signor Filopanti calls attention to some remark- 
able chronological coincidences suggested by the 
tidings of the storming of Delhi on the 14th of 
September, and the occupation of the city on the 
20th. The landing of the allies in the Crimea took 
place on the 14th September, 1854, and the battle 
of the Alma was fought on the 20th. On the 14th 
September, 1812, Napoleon entered Moscow, On 
the 20th September, 1792, was fought the battle 
of Valmy, the first and most important victory of 
the French Revolution. The battle of Marathon 
was fought on the 6th of Boedremion, B.c. 490, 
answering to the 8th September of the Julian 
calendar. The day of Alma was consequently the 
Julian anniversary of Marathon, the 20th N. 8. in 
this century being the 8th O. 8. as still used by 
the Russians. The battle of Salamis took place, 
according to the same mode of calculation, 20th 
September, B.c. 480. Signor Filopanti draws 
conclusions from these coincidences, and argues 
that the chances against coincidences are so small 
that the belief in a providential arrangement is 
compelled. The speculation is curious, but un- 
philosophical and unsound. It is easy to select 
two groups of events, such as the Indian and 
Crimean incidents cited, and then to demonstrate 
the improbability of coincidence of dates in the 
ratio of 1 to 900 or any other number, but hundreds 
of other events of equal importance are left out of 
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consideration. First to select events suggested by 
similarity of dates, and then to point out coinci- 
dences, is an easy task, and to reason on such 
coincidences an idle exercise of ingenuity. 

The monument to the memory of the late Bishop 
of Lincoln, Dr. Kaye, was erected last week in the 
Cathedral, between the memorial windows in the 
south-east transept. It is near the monument of 
the most celebrated occupier of the see, Grostéte, 
the denouncer of the corruptions of the Papacy, 
who from the cathedral pulpit defied the excom- 
munication of Rome. Dr. Kaye’s monument is an 
altar tomb, surmounted by a full-length figure of 
the bishop, the design and execution of which are 
most creditable to the talents of Mr. Westmacott, 
R.A., the sculptor. Round the table is a record 
of the dates of tie chief events of the bishop’s life, 
and an inscription on the bay at one end bears a 
truthful tribute to his piety and learning. 

We have been requested by the Very Rev. Dr. 
Husenbeth to give insertion to the following :— 
‘¢Sir,—I observed a paragraph in your number for 
October 8rd last, page 954, in which you state cor- 
rectly that Dr. Newman has been entrusted with 
the task of preparing a revised edition of the 
Catholic version of the Scriptures. But you pro- 
ceed to say, that if you rightly apprehend the drift 
of the terms in which this statement is conveyed, 
it will be one part of his especial business to bring 
it as near as possible to the standard of the autho- 
rised version. I am anxious to assure you, as I 
am able to do on the best authority, that Dr. New- 
man has no commission or intention to make the 
Protestant version a standard.—T. C, HusEn- 
BETH, D.D.—November 2, 1857. 

The valuable mineralogical collection of the Jate 
Henry James Brooke, Esq., F.R.S., has been pre- 
sented to the University of Cambridge by his 
son, Charles Brooke, Esq., M.A., of St. John’s 
College. This collection is in some respects un- 
rivalled ; and Mr. Brooke, in announcing the gift, 
states his opinion that ‘he cannot pay a more 
fitting tribute to the memory of his late father, 
and at the same time render his labours more 
available for the advancement of mineralogical 
science, than by presenting it to the University, 
where the efficient study of mineralogy appears to 
have taken deeper root than elsewhere.” 

Old Harrovians scattered over the world will be 
interested to hear of the consecration of the new 
portion of the chapel of the school, which took 
place on the first of this month. In 1855 a new 
north aisle and chancel were added to the building, 
erected in 1839; and on speech day, 1856, the 
foundation stone of a new south aisle, in com- 
memoration of the Harrovians who fell in the 
Crimea, was laid by Sir W. Williams of Kars. 
The chancel was the gift of the head master, the 
two aisles were added chiefly from subscriptions 
of Harrovians, both old and present. Mr. Gilbert 
Scott is the architect of the new portions, which 
improve the appearance of Harrow, until recently 
the least architecturally ornamental of all the public 
schools of England. A spire is yet to be erected. 
At the collection after the sermon on the conse- 
cration-day, upwards of 100/. were collected. 

We have been anticipated, as follows, by the 
‘ Standard,’ in our customary notice of the display 
of chrysanthemums at the Temple-gardens :— 
“Once more, in the very heart of London, at a 
time when even in the fresh and untainted air of 
the country nearly all the pleasing varieties of 
Flora’s beauties are fast disappearing before the 
chill influence of the coming winter, are these 
beautiful flowers, the chrysanthemums, breaking 
out into full and prolific bloom. Never has the 
‘annual’ show been better than it is this year—a 
result that reflects the highest credit on the gar- 
dener of the Society, whose indefatigable care in 
the culture of these plants, and the general 
management of the place, shows what our London 
gardens generally might become if the attention 
bestowed here was copied elsewhere. As we look 
on these gardens, teeming with their beds of the 
endless varieties of the present display of chry- 
santhemums, we cannot help regretting that ‘the 
right man is certainly not in the right place’ in 
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other public parks, squares, and walks, and it 
would be for the common good if the example set 
by the inns of court in this respect found more 
imitators. No better evidence of the beneficial 
results of the decrease of smoke consequent on 
recent enactments can be shown than in the 
healthy growth at the present moment of these 
plants, as well as of others more susceptible to 
atmospheric influence. Rose-trees have this year 
in these very grounds been in flower on which no 
bloom has before been visible for many, many 
seasons ; and the graceful fuchsia, the flowers of 
which fell off as soon as they were produced here- 
tofore, have shown no such tendency during the 
past summer. Amongst the most beautiful varie- 
ties of the ordinary plant now on view, may be 
named the Queen of Engiand, Arizena, Temple of 
Solomon, Madame Poggi, and the Cardinal; and 
amongst the Pompones, or small variety, Madame 
Rousselon, Drin Drin, Bob, Cede Nulli, and Gene- 
ral Robert. The gardens are, by the liberality of 
the benchers, thrown open to the public generally, 
and Mr. Broom, the gardener, is in attendance to 
answer inquiries, so that floriculturists will be 
well repaid for the trouble of going to see the 
chrysanthemums in the Temple-gardens.” 

The wonderful triumphs of engineering in recent 
times have made us impatient of mishaps in matters 
the mere imagination of which would formerly have 
been thought chimerical. Although the attempt 
to launch the Great Eastern, or Leviathan, as 
it is now to be called, proved abortive, the 
achievement of its construction is not less remark- 
able ; and against the failure in the same year of 
the Atlantic submarine junction may be set the 
successful completion of the union between Europe 
and Africa, The line was already finished from 
Spezzia to the north of Corsica, thence across the 
Straits of Bonifaccio to Sardinia, then overland 
through the island to Cagliari, and before the close 
of October Mr. Newall reported the communication 
to be open from Cagliari to Bona, so that now 
messages may be sent from Algiers to Paris and 
London. 

A New York paper announces that Mr. Collins, 
American Consul for the Eastern coast of Russia 
in Asia, has travelled from St. Petersburg through 
the interior of Asia and Siberia to the east shores 
of the Pacific, arriving at the mouth of the Amoor 
river in July. The winter and spring had been 
spent in explorations in Siberia. Mr. Collins is sup- 

sed to be the first American who has crossed Asia 
Tom ocean to ocean, and the first white man, ex- 
cepting Russians, who has ever visited Mongolia 
and Manchuria, and the great Manchoo city of 
Igoon. The Amoor river is said to be navigable 
for river steamers two thousand two hundred miles 
from the sea, and boats are now performing this 
navigation. They were constructed at Philadel- 
phia, conveyed in sections, and afterwards put to- 
gether on the river. The Russians are said to be 
preparing for great commercial undertakings in 
these regions, the military strength of which was 
ascertained by our North Pacific squadron during 
the last war. If the English do not gain a better 
footing in China through Lord Elgin’s mission, the 
Russians are ready to establish their power, the 
military settlements on the Amoor enabling them 
to command the whole of the northern part of the 
Chinese empire. In this direction our Royal Geo- 
graphical Society might do well to turn part of its 
attention, and we may then hope to obtain infor- 
mation to be turned to useful account for political 
as well as scientific purposes. 

Charles Mackay, the original Bailie Nicol Jarvie 
of the stage, died at Edinburgh on Monday, in his 
seventy-first year. He was born in the High-street 
of that city in 1787. For some years he has lived 
in retirement, and his name has passed from public 
notice; but the fame of his dramatic career will 
long live in the traditions of the north, while it will 
ever be associated with the wider celebrity of the 
literary creations which he admirably represented. 
It was by his embodiment of some of the principal 
characters in Sir Walter Scott’s novels that Mr. 
Mackay first became famous, and by which he 
will be remembered in the history of the stage, 








Dominie Sampson, in Guy Mannering, was his first 
character ; but the Bailie, in Rob Roy, eclipsed all 
his other representations. At the celebrated dinner 
in Edinburgh, when Sir Walter Scott publicly 
avowed himself the author of the ‘Waverley Novels,’ 
he proposed the health of Mr. Mackay im these 
words :—‘‘I would fain dedicate a bumper to the 
health of one who has represented several of these 
characters, of which I had endeavoured to give the 
skeleton, with a truth and liveliness for which I 
may well be grateful: I beg to propose the health 
of my friend Bailie Nicol Jarvic ; and I am sure 
that when the author of ‘ Waverley’ and ‘Rob Roy’ 
drinks to Nicol Jarvie, it will be received with the 
just applause to which that gentleman has always 
been accustomed—nay, that you will take care 
that on the present occasion it shall be PRO-DI-GI- 
ous!” To which Mr. Mackay replied, ‘My con- 
science! my worthy father the Deacon could never 
have believed that his son would hae sic a compli- 
ment made to him by the Great Unknown!” In 
his private life Mr. Mackay was greatly respected, 
and the humour and point of his conversation and 
his speeches will be remembered, as well as his 
public appearances in characters in which he is 
not likely ever to have a worthy successor on the 
stage. 

The death of James Morrison, M.P., probably 
the wealthiest English commoner, may be noted 
in literary as well as political and commercial 
records, as he was the author of a volume pub- 
lished in 1848, containing speeches and reports on 
subjects of public importance, chiefly relating to 
railway management and legislation. Mr. M‘Cul- 
loch, in his ‘ Literature of Political Economy,’ 
speaks with praise of Mr. Morrison’s writings and 
labours. In parliament he was a consistent sup- 
porter of the policy of free trade, and a follower 
of the principles of Adam Smith and James Mill, 
Huskisson and Peel. He sat in most of the par- 
liaments from 1830 till 1847. His wealth at his 
death is said to have been not far below 4,000, 0002. 
sterling, entirely self-acquired, his origin having 
been very humble. He died in his sixty-eighth 
year. Many singular anecdotes of his early life 
are current, and it would be interesting to have 
the biography of such a man narrated by some 
one able to give authentic information as to those 
parts of his career bearing upon the history of 
British trade and commerce. His system of busi- 
ness certainly introduced some great changes in 
the usages of British trade, and his biography 
therefore belongs to the commercial history of the 
nation. 

Major Warburton, M.P., whose distressing sui- 
cide was recorded in the papers last week, was 
brother of the late lamented Eliot Warburton, 
author of ‘The Crescent and the Cross,’ and was 
himself not undistinguished in literature, his 
‘Hochelaga,’ and ‘The Corquest of Canada,’ being 
books that have attained wide popularity. An 
edition was published a few weeks since in Bentley’s 
library of cheap volumes. 

To the list of stock and copyrights belonging to 
the late Mr. Bogue, sold by Messrs. Southgate 
and Barrett, given last week, we may add the 
following. — ‘Winkles’s English Cathedrals, 
Architectural and Picturesque.’ New Edition, 
with the Manchester Cathedral, 186 plates en- 
graved by B. Winkles; with Historical and 
Descriptive Accounts of the various Cathedrals. 
8 vols., 470 guineas. ‘Le Keux’s Memorials of 
Cambridge.’ Views of the Colleges, Halls, 
Churches, and other public buildings of the Uni- 
versity and Town. Engraved by J. Le Keux ; 
published in 1847, 285 guineas. ‘The Greatest 
Plague of Life: or, the Adventures of a Lady in 
Search of a Servant. By one who has been 
almost worried to death.’ Edited by the Brothers 
Mayhew, and Illustrated by George Cruikshank, 
160/. ‘The Young Lady’s Book : a Manual of 
Elegant Recreations, Exercises, and Pursuits.’ 
673 Woodcuts, 1002. ‘Tom Thumb’s Alphabet.’ 
Illustrated with 26 humorous engravings, by W. 
McConnell. The Wood-blocks, 45/. ‘Funny Books 
for Boys and Girls.’, Printed in Colours. Small 4to. 
Vol 1, containing Struwelpeter, Good-for-nothing 











Boys and Girls, Toublesome Children, King Ny, 
Cracker and Poor Reinheld. Vol 2 (unpublished 
containing 5000 copies, Little Minxes, quire 
5000 copies, Young Ragamuffins, quires—ay, 
Bones, not printed, but the blocks engraved aj 
text composed, 5801. ‘Goldsmith’s Trayelle' 
Illustrated with 80 Engravings on Steel, designed 
and etched by Birket Foster. 957. ‘The Herving 
of Shakspeare,’ comprising the principal Fem 
Characters in the Plays of the Great Poet, 4 
portraits, engraved under the superintendence ¢ 
Charles Heath, from drawings by the best artists, 
5004. ‘ Landscape Illustrations to the Waverly 
Novels.’ 2 vols. 1401. ‘Finden’s Gallery 
the Graces: or, Beauties of British Poets.” 3 
Female Heads by Landseer, Boxall, F. Stone, ani 
others, 951. ‘Brandon’s Analysis of Goth 
Architecture.’ Illustrated by a series of 70) 
Examples of Doorways, Windows, &c. 96) 
guineas. ‘Brandon’s Open Timber Roofs of the 
Middle Ages.’ Illustrated by Perspective ani 
Working Drawings of some of the best Varieties of 
Church Roofs ; with Descriptive Letter Press, 110), 
‘Brandon’s Parish Churches ; being Perspective 
Views of the English Ecclesiastical Structures, 
accompanied by Plans and Letter-Press Descrip 
tions. 2 vols. 1201. ‘Suggestions in Design’ 
For the use of Artists and Art-workmen. 95], 
‘The Court Album ; or, Book of Beauty.’ Serie 
I. to VIII. 84 Steel Plates. 2337. 14s. ‘Tilts 
Miniature Classics.’ In 48 volumes. 220]. ‘Ths 
Rhine and its Picturesque Scenery,’ Illustratel 
by Birket Foster, described by Henry Mayhev, 
Also, ‘The Upper Rhine.’ Illustrated by Birket 
Foster, described by Henry Mayhew. 2000 copies 
of Letter-press, unpublished. 14002. These and 
some minor copyrights realized 76917. The stock 
previously sold amounted to nearly 80004. 

It is gratifying to have further tidings of th 
progress of the exploring steam yacht, Lox, with 
Capt. M‘Clintock and his Arctic crew. A letterw 
Mr. Barrow, dated August 6, off Cape Cranstown, in 
lat. 71 deg., reports all well up to that date. An 
Esquimaux, with a large pack of sledge dogs, bal 
been taken on board, and the supply of coals had 
been replenished at the coal cliffs in Waigat Strait, 
‘*We got on admirably,” says Captain M ‘Clintock, 
—‘‘exactly as inthe old Intrepid. At Lievely! 
saw two whaler captains, whose ships were crushed 
in Melville Bay last June. They seemed to think 
I should not experience any difficulty. . .. We 
are very comfortable ; our provisions are mut 
excellent.” The captain declares himself 
thoroughly satisfied with his officers and crew, aud 
expresses a hope that the Admiralty may grant 
upon their return, if successful, that their time for 
pension may be allowed to count ; a request which 
the voice of the country will heartily support. 

By the last homeward mail, intelligence was 
given of the death at Teheran of Mirza Mohammet 
Ibrahim, formerly Persian Professor at Haileybury 
College, and afterwards tutor to the present Shab 
of Persia. Mirza was fifteen years at Haileybury, 
and he possessed the esteem of his colleagues aud 
of many literary and distinguished men in this 
country. Few orientals have ever acquired a mor 
thorough familiarity with English literature, and 
his mastery of the language was remarkable. He 
was at Haileybury for fifteen years, and retired to 
his native country in 1844 with a pension from 
the East India Company, 

The last Indian mail also recorded the death ef the 
Rev. J. Rawlinson, Professor of Applied Sciences 
in the Elphinstone College, Bombay, who had only 
held the appointment for a short period, and whos 
early removal is much regretted in the Presidency. 

The Cambridge Seatonian prize for the best 
English poem on a sacred subject has been ad- 
judged to John Mason Neale, M.A., Trinity Col 
lege. 





The discovery of another new planet has to be 
announced! It was made by M. Luther, of the 
University of Bilk, near Diisseldorf, on the 1th of 
last-month, and was formally announced to the 
Acadeniy of Sciences of Paris in a recent sitting. 


The planet is the jifticth of the series, and is of 
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the tenth magnitude. The day after its discovery 
it was observed at Bonn. 

In the last sitting of the Academy of Sciences 
of Paris it was announced that in a quarry at 
Saint Valbert near Plombitres, in the depart- 
ment of the Haute Saone, traces of the footsteps 
of the antediluvian animal to which the name of 
Cheirotherium has been given, were lately disco- 
vered. They are precisely similar to those which 
were found some years back near Hildburghausen, 
in Germany, and of which both Humboldt and 
Owen have treated. The imprints of the feet are 
of large size, and near them are those of some 
smaller animals. 

On 28th September died in St. Petersburg Herr 
T. Smerdin. His career has been remarkable, and 
he has perhaps done more for the literature of 
Russia than any other person. Born in Moscow, 
in 1795, he has spent a long life in active useful- 
ness, and his name will long be held in honour by 
his countrymen. In 1825 he took the business: of 
Herr Plawilshtschikow, a famous bookseller and 
publisher in St. Petersburg, and from that time he 
became the steady patron of literature. Almost 
all the works of any real value which have been 
published in Russia since 1825 have proceeded 
from his press ; his name was a sanction for the 
worth of a book, as well as a security for its being 
carefully and beautifully printed. 

The death of another renowned publisher we 
have to announce, which will be a heavy loss not 
only to Germany, but to the scientific world at 
large—Bernard Perthes, head of the well-known 
firm in Gotha known as that of Justus Perthes, 
and chief of the Geographical Institute in that 
town. He died the 27th October, of typhus fever, 
at the early age of thirty-six. His activity, both 
as an editor and publisher, was unwearied, and 
Gotha will long mourn the loss of one who was 
ever the promoter of all that was admirable in 
science and literature. 

We read with pleasure in the Berlin newspapers 
that the venerable Baron Hum}oldt has entirely 
recovered from his recent indisposition, and that 
notwithstanding his advanced age of eighty-eight, 
he is labouring actively in order to complete the 
last volume of his ‘ Cosmos.’ 

The library of the celebrated oriental scholar, 
Herr Von Hammer-Purgstall, is to be sold by 
auction, in Vienna, in December. The catalogue 
is very extensive, and contains many rare and 
valuable works in the Eastern languages. 

Dr. Rose, the well-known archieologist, at Wei- 
mar, lately expired in that city, in his sixty-third 
year, Amongst his works the best known is a 
monograph of Bernard the Great, of Saxe Weimar. 





FINE ARTS. 


Scenes of the War in Agra and its Vicinity. 
Photographed by J. Murray, Esq., M.D. 
Hogarth. 

Mr. Ruskin has recently remarked in public 

upon the difficulty he finds in reconciling the 

ferocity and treachery which the Indian 
races have lately exhibited, with their mar- 
vellous skill in ornamentation, and their un- 
rivalled eye for force and harmony of colour. 

The solution to the moral problem he dis- 

covers in the fact that in nothing have these 

artists imitated nature or natural forms. 

All their designs are in the style we are 

accustomed to call conventional, and which 

has always been justly held up to admiration 
and study by teachers at Marlborough House. 

If the subject be examined further with 

reference to the architecture of the same races, 

it will probably be found that no systematic 
exclusion of natural imitation can be traced 
ln the buildings of the Buddhists or of the 

Hindoos. The introduction of sculptured 

figures upon their monuments, rude indeed, 

but still efforts of genuine art, appear to have 
been habitual. It is only when we come to 





the magnificent structures of the Moslem 
conquerors of India, that the universal rule 
insisted upon by the Mahometan law, and 
always followed when that influence was un- 
disturbed, that there was to be no image of a 
living thing, whether vegetable or animal, 
comes into iorce. The grand result of this 
prohibition in developing the Saracenie style 
of pure ornamental beauty is everywhere 
acknowledged, and it receives no more dis- 
tinguished illustration than in the tombs and 
palaces of the Moguls in Upper India, where, 
however, the style had come in with conside- 
rable variations from its Arabic origin, 
through the channels of the Tartar and Sassa- 
nianraces. The main sites of these wonderful 
buildings, as well as the names of the princes 
by whom they were erected, may be briefly 
enumerated. The great tomb - building 
Moguls were Humaynn, the first of his race 
buried in India, whose tomb is at Delhi; 
Akbar the Great, whose palace is at Futteh- 
pore Sicru, and his tomb at Secundra ; and 
finally Shah Jehan, who built palaces at 
Delhi and Agra, and whose mausoleum to 
his wife at the latter place, the famed Taj 
Mehal, is one of the wonders of India and 
the world. 

The most important of these palaces and 
tombs are now brought under the eye of the 
student with the unerring accuracy of photo- 
graphic illustration, taken under the intense 
sunlight of India, where in seven minutes the 
operator can do more than is possible in a 
whole day in England. The thirty views 
named as above, and recently taken by Dr. 
Murray, embrace nearly all the famous build- 
ings at the sites above mentioned; and 
another, the famous Temple at Bindrabund, 
which was built by a friend and prime mi- 
nister of the great Mogul, Akbar. Delhi, for 
reasons too obvious to mention, is not in- 
cluded in the series, although the remains in 
that city are known to be, or to have been, 
unrivalled in splendour of execution and ex- 
cellence of preservation. 

The first two views in the series are of the 
fort at Agra, which was built by the Emperor 
Akbar. This fortress, according to the last 
news, is the refuge of the Lieut.-Governor, 
Mr. Colvin, and of all the English and Chris- 
tian residents at Agra. They have good 
reason to congratulate themselves on the 
strength of the Mogul’s defences. Within 
that serried and multiplied rampart of walls, 
finished at the top with palisading, something 
like that of the Kremlin, our beleaguered 
countrymen are probably beyond reach of 
danger. This stern-looking fastness is of red 
sandstone, gloomy in colour, but architectu- 
rally handsome, each alternate loophole in the 
walls being carved with a canopy, with ex- 
cellent result. Six succeeding views exhibit 
a very different effect. The frowning for- 
tress of Akbar contains within it several gems 
of brilliant beauty, in the shape of halls and 
porches of white marble, exquisitely chiselled. 
The hall of private audience has been the re- 
fuge of many English families. A frieze of 
elephants may be remarked on one of these 
buildings—a remarkable violation of ordinary 
Mahometan law, and if this part of the for- 
tress were built by Akbar, confirming the pe- 
culiarities which distinguished that prince’s 
reign. He is said to have departed from the 
ordinary Saracenie rules, and to have adopted 
in many instances the old Hindu style of 
ornunent in architecture. 

Shah Jehan, who sueceeded Akbar after 


the interval of a reign, and who built almost 





as much as his great predecessor, returned to 
the traditions of Moslem art. This cele- 
brated palace at Agra, with its great hall, 
208 feet by 76, supported on three ranges of 
arcades, and with its exquisite Zenana, or 
river front of the Harem Court, is here to be 
seen in all its perfect beauty of design, and 
elaborate finish of ornament. The court was 
the scene of Lord Ellenborough’s glories, 
where he feasted the residents of Agra and 
the neighbourhood in a grand series of ban- 
quets ; and the latter was chosen by him as 
a residence, overlooking the winding Jumna, 
with the melon-beds adjoining, and pontoon- 
bridge in the distance. The sudden rises and 
falls to which this river is subject has 
rendered this form of bridge necessary ; of 
which an uprooted tree sticking in the bed is 
a witness ; and the well is shown upon which 
depends the supply of water to the English 
within the fortress. Several views are then 
devoted to the celebrated Taj Mehal, in 
many respects the chef d@wuvre of Indian 
art. Ifnot of this, it was of a similar and 
not inferior specimen of grandeur without 
and splendour within, that the proverb was 
rife which Mr. Fergusson quotes :—“ They 
built like giants and finished like goldsmiths.” 
At Cambridge it will be remembered there 
is a model in ivory of this celebrated tomb. 

We are next introduced to Secundra, a 
village about five miles to the west of Agra, 
and the spot selected by Akbar for his tomb. 
Here isa representation of the famed screen of 
trellis work in marble which surrounds the 
main court, of the colonnade within, and of 
the tombstone of the founder, made from a 
single block of white marble, and carved over 
the entire surface with interlaced arabesque 
characters of the most beautiful form. This 
village was remarkable as being, up to the 
time of the mutiny, a place of residence of a 
large number of native Christians. It seems 
that in a time of famine a number of children 
were brought together by the poorer natives, 
and left to perish at a certain spot in the 
neighbourhood. These children were saved 
from destruction, and were lodged, fed, and 
educated by the Government and by private 
benevolence. The Church Missionary So- 
ciety contributed their aid, and these natives, 
being educated as Christians, were employed 
in various trades, printing amongst others. 
The ‘Secundra Orphan Press’ was employed 
by Government, and it grew into a large and 
flourishing concern until the recent outbreak, 
when the poor Christians fortunately escaped 
and were admitted into the fort at Agra. 
But the building was completely and totally 
subverted by the rebels, who left not a brick 
standing upon another. The scene of the 
devastation is here shown. 

A large mosque at Muttra is also given ; 
and then a view of the interesting temple at 
Bindrabund, built by Maun Sing of Jeypore, 
the minister of Akbar, in the Hindu style, 
though he himself was a Mahometan. The 
building is uniform, and its ribs, domes, and 
roofs, overgrown with grass, presented a most 
massive and majestic appearance. This 
building is said to be unique in India. Fut- 
tehpore Sicru, the favourite residence of the 
great Akbar, twenty-four miles east of Agra, 
is next illustrated. This town, remarkable 
for one of the finest of the Mogul mosques, 
is rapidly falling into decay, the barbarism 
of not merely natives, but of English builders 
—sometimes in the Government employ— 
leading them to rifle without shame or scruple 
these choice instances of ancient taste and 
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skill, for building houses and barracks. It is 
to be feared that henceforth a surer ruin 
awaits these beautiful memorials. The Pearl 
Mosque of Shah Jehan at Agra should not 
be omitted, and the Nynee Tal,a place to 
the south-west of Almorah, in the region of 
the Hills, rendered interesting now as the 
retreat of those who escaped the massacres 
in Rohileund. 

To enlarge upon the peculiar architectural 
features revealed by these photographs would 
occupy too large a space, and we can only 
direct the attention of our readers to a set of 
views unrivalled in interest by anything that 
has appeared since the Crimean campaign, 
and calculated to be of lasting artistic value. 


The progress which geographical science has made 
during the last fifty years, the discoveries by land 
and sea, together with the changes in the bounda- 
ries of countries caused by war, have rendered a 
new and accurate atlas indispensable. The Ger- 
mans, those lovers of research and indefatigable 
moles of literature, are, as usual, foremost in sup- 
plying a want which requires diligent and accurate 
study. We find high praise given to an atlas pub- 
lished in Weimar by the Geographical Institute in 
that city. It is not entirely a new work, but de- 
serves attention, since it contains a number of en- 
tirely new maps, and those which belong to the 
old jedition have been retouched and revised by 
Kiepert, of the Weimar Institution, one of the best 
geographical authorities of the age. The present 
edition contains in all seventy maps, six of which 
are devoted to mathematical and physical geo- 
graphy, and of the remaining sixty-four, forty-three 
are given to Europe. Twenty-one are devoted to 
Germany, and its adjacent countries; to America, 
eight, and Africa, six ; whilst the large and impor- 
tant countries of Asia have only five. The form of 


the work is imperial folio, and a sheet of letter-- 


press accompanies each map, which is given at the 
low price of ten silver groschen, or one shilling. 
One cannot help smiling at the disproportion of 
the maps. Asia five, Africa six, America eight, 
and Germany twenty-one ! 

The last group for the beautiful Schloss Briicke 
(Castle Bridge) in Berlin, has just been completed in 
marble by Herr Wredow, a sculptor of Berlin, and 
was uncovered publicly on the 15th October. It 
represents Isis bearing a warrior to Olympus. 

The fine figure of Frederick the Great, lately 
erected in the Wilhelms Platz, in Berlin, is to be 
cast in bronze, and the statues of Keith, Ziethen, 
and Seydlitz, which stand around it, are to remain 
in their original state ; while those of the Generals 
Winterfeldt, Dessau, and Schwerin are to be in- 
vested with new garments, and dressed according 
to the costume of the age in which they lived. The 
statue of Dessau, which is a masterpiece of Scha- 
dow (the father of the director of the Diisseldorf 
Academy), is to be raised six inches, and Schwerin 
is to be presented with a flag, which he is to grasp, 
waving it aloft, as if in the act of storming a 
battery. 

The Emperor of Austria has given five hundred 
florins as his contribution to the monument to 
Luther, in the Cathedral at Worms. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 
Her Majesty’s Theatre is this winter the scene 
of M. Jullien’s concerts, which commenced last 
Friday evening. A new operatic selection from 
Mozart’s Don Giovanni, with solos for MM. 
Lavigne, Hardy, Hughes, and Phillips, has been 
the most noticeable feature in this week’s pro- 
gramme. A similar selection from the Traviata 
has been given for the gratification of Verdi’s ad- 
mirers. ‘The English Quadrille, the British Army 
Quadrille, and various popular pieces by M. Jul- 
lien, probably form a large part of the attraction 
to these concerts, along with the re-appearance of 








Mdlle. Jetty Treffz, whose expressive manner of 
singing German Lieder, rather than any excellence 
of mere artistic vocalization, makes her as great a 
favourite in London:as in Vienna. <A fair propor- 
tion of the highest order of classical music in each 
programme sustains M. Jullien’s character as 
striving to elevate the taste of the people in these 
entertainments. 

Madame Celeste has returned to the Adelphi 
Theatre, where Mr. T. P. Cooke closed his extra- 
ordinary series of performances on Saturday last. 
In his address to the audience Mr. Cooke said, 
that he little thought, on coming forward to serve 
his late friend Douglas Jerrold, that his appear- 
ance on the stage was to extend over seventy 
nights ; but he had found this the happiest period 
of his professional career. ‘‘I feel so juvenile,” 
added the veteran, ‘‘that I find it a difficulty to 
persuade myself I am on the shady side of seventy. 
The medal I have the honour to wear I won sixty 
years ago; and I have been on the stage fifty- 
three years. I never did take a final farewell, 
and I do not feel inclined to commit that suicidal 
act, so I retire this evening in the hope that I may 
again re-appear, perhaps to serve a friend, or 
once more try to amuse you.” Except it were for 
some generous object, we hope Mr. Cooke will do 
nothing of the kind, but quietly enjoy the fruits of 
his long labours. It has been a pleasant episode, 
this re-appearance of his ; but the manifest over- 
exertion of one so advanced in years marred the 
satisfaction of the display. Yet there are not a 
few well-known instances of dramatic activity ex- 
tended to even longer periods. Not to go back to 
classic records, or even our own Macklin, the 
French papers a few days ago reported the death, 
at Brest, of M. Morel, aged eighty-five, who had 
been seventy-two years on the stage. For the last 
twenty-five years of his life, however, he had only 
rarely appeared. 


The theatrical news from Paris is not important. 
At the Théa&tre Frangais, Scribe’s old comedy, 
Calomnie, has been revived,—not from the in- 
trinsic merit of the piece, but from the necessity 
which at present exists in Paris of exposing and 
denouncing calumny and calumniators, owing, as 
we stated some weeks back, to a knot of worth- 
less literary characters having lately adopted as a 
regular calling the defamation of persons, male or 
female, who occupy places more or less prominent 
in the public eye. By the way, if the Paris papers 
are to believed, the late Sir Robert Peel was read- 
ing this very play up to the moment at which he 
went out for that ride on horseback from which he 
did not return alive. He undertook the reading 
of it, they say, because a prime minister plays a 
leading part in it, and he was curious to know how 
a prime minister looked in a French comedy. At 
the Vaudeville, a piece in two acts, called Clairette 
et Clairon, has been produced with success. It is 
understood, though not so announced, to be written 
by an ex-journalist, who has made himself a mil- 
lionnaire by lucky speculations on the Bourse. 
It is sprightly and clever, but neither in incident 
nor dialogue is superior to nine out of ten of the 
petty pieces that are brought out, played for a 
fortnight or a month, and then forgotten. 

It is proposed to establish at Paris an institution 
similar to the existing Conservatoire, for teaching 
Italian singing, music, and declamation. The 
project has been submitted to Madame Ristori, to 
Salvini, and numerous eminent actors and singers, 
also to some Italians of distinction, and has met 
with their hearty approbation. 

Madame Ristori has been performing in Madrid 
with great success. She performed Phedra for 
her benefit, and although the prices were not raised, 
she took sixteen thousand francs. After the end 
of the third act the Queen sent to the great actress, 
by ,her lady in waiting, a small garland of exqui- 
sitely executed artificial flowers, and a diadem set 
with a hundred and forty-two diamonds, said to be 
worth from eight to ten thousand francs. The 
director of the theatre also presented her with a 
splendid diamond bracelet. She had promised to 
give a representation for the benefit of the poor. 


ey 

Dr. Lorenzo Ercolani, Professor of the Ro 
School in Venice, has just completed a 
entitled J Figli d’una Divorziata (the Children of, 
Divorced Wife), which has been brought out iy 
Brescia with great success. 

In Vienna two new royal theatres are to by 
built at the expense of the government, 





LEARNED SOCIETIES. 
AstronomicaL.— July 10th. — Rev. R. Main, 
Vice-President, in the chair. Arthur Cayley, Esq, 
F.R.S. ; Rev. W. H. Drew; and J. J. Sylvester, 
Esq., F.R.S., 26, Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, were elected 
Fellows of the Society. 1. ‘Note on the Eclipses 
of Agathocles, Larissa, and Thales.’ By the Astn. 
nomer Royal. The Astronomer Royal has bee, 
enabled, by the kindness of Professor Hansen, to 
make an important addition to his investigations 
on the eclipses of Agathocles, Larissa, and Thales, 
Professor Hansen having computed, from the same 
Tables which were adopted as fundamental in the 
preceding inquiry, the path of the shadow in the 
eclipse at Stiklastad, the Astronomer Royal has 
combined it with the eclipse at Larissa, and 
finds from this combination that Professor Han 
sen’s coefficient of secular acceleration must be 
increased by a quantity differing little from 
0"°755. The argument of latitude ‘must als 
be increased by 45" nearly multiplied into the 
number of centuries anterior to 1800. The four 
eclipses are thus brought into perfect harmony. 
Professor Hansen’s coefficient of tropical secular 
acceleration is 13"'301, including 1"°121 due to 
the secular acceleration of precession of the equi- 
noxes. By the increase above mentioned, the eo 
efficient of tropical secular acceleration is raised to 
14":056, and that of sidereal secular acceleration to 
12":935. 2. ‘Observations in the Saturnian Sys 
tem.’ By Capt. W. S. Jacob. 3. ‘New Double 
Stars discovered by Mr. Alvan Clark, Boston, 
U.S.; with appended Remarks.’ By the Rev. W. 
R. Dawes. The places of these difficult objects 
have been from time to time communicated to me 
in letters from their discoverer, who has adopted 
the plan of testing the efficiency of his object- 
glasses when completed by sweeping for new double 
stars of the last degree of difficulty, rather than by 
the examination of objects whose character was 
previously known. At first, under the impression 
that every such object in the northern hemisphere 
visible with telescopes of moderate aperture must 
already have been picked up and registered during 
the careful examinations of that portion of the 
heavens by the Struves with the Dorpat refractor 
of 9°6 inches’ aperture, and with the Poulkova of 
15, Mr. Clark confined his search to the southem 
hemisphere ; and his diligence and_ skill wer 
rewarded by the discovery of several interesting 
objects, which, it might be supposed, would hardly 
have escaped the Dorpat telescope if they had been 
as decidedly double in 1826 as they are now. 
Latterly, however, having ventured to extend his 
researches northward, he has made some discoveries 


which are almost startling (especially the duplicity. 


of the very minute companion of j Herculis), and 
are sufficient to show that there is much which may 
be achieved by a diligent use of instruments of 
moderate dimensions, provided they are also of ex 
treme perfection. 4. ‘ Results of the Observations 
of Small Planets made at the Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich, in the Month of June, 1857.’ Com- 
municated by the Astronomer Royal. 5. ‘On the 
Application of the Formule for Precession in the 
case of Stars near to the Pole; with a Correction 
of a trifling Error in the Table given by Mr. Baily 
iu the Preface of the B.A. Catalogue.” By R. ¢. 
Carrington, Esq. 6. ‘ Results of the Measures of 7 
Virginis for the Epoch 1857, as Determined by 
Rear-Admiral Smyth, at the Hartwell Observatory, 
with a Double-wire Micrometer, under a power © 
340. 7. ‘Discovery of New Planets.’—a. ‘New 
Planet discovered by M. Goldschmidt.’ On the 28th 
of June, M. Goldschmidt discovered a new plane 


at Paris. This forms the forty-fifth of the group of 
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minor planets. 5. ‘New Planet discovered by Mr. 
Pogson.’ On the 16th of August, the forty-sixth 
of the minor planets was discovered by Mr. Pogson 
at the Radcliffe Observatory. c. ‘New Planet 
discovered by M. Luther.’ Another planet, num- 
bering the forty-seventh of the group between Mars 
and Jupiter, was discovered by M. Luther at the 
Observatory of Bilk, on the 15th of September. 
8, ‘Two New Comets.’ On the evening of the 28- 
9th of Julya newcomet (Comet IV. 1857) was dis- 
covered by M. Dien, at the Imperial Observatory, 
Paris. The same comet was also discovered inde- 
pendently, by Professor Habicht, at Gotha, on the 
evening of the 30th of July. The latter remarks 
that at the time of its discovery the diameter of the 
comet was about 3’, but it appeared of a loose, 
uniform structure, and very faint. Observations 
of this comet are given by Dr. Trettenero. a. 
‘Elements of Comet IV. 1857.’ By Dr. Bruhns. 
This comet was also discovered independently by 
Dr. Peters at the Dudley Observatory in Albany, 
US, as appears from the following letter ad- 
dressed by Dr. Gould, the Director of the Observa- 
wry to the Editor: I have the honour to an- 
nounce to you the discovery of a comet at the 
Dudley Observatory in Albany, by Dr. C. H. F. 
Peters, who has obtained the position with the 
ring-micrometer of the comet-seeker, none of the 
lrge instruments having yet been mounted. The 
comparison star was Oeltz Argel 3999, 4000 at the 
first, and Oeltz Argel 4278 at the second observa- 
tion; the differences being uncorrected for refrac- 
tin. The comet is exceedingly faint, and without 
visible nucleus. 6. On the 20th of August a new 
comet (Comet V., 1857) was discovered by M. 
Klinkerfues at Gittingen. The elements were 
calculated by Dr. Bruhns. 


(To be continued.) 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


Prof. G. G. Stokes, ‘On the Effect of Wind on 
the Intensity of Sound.’—The remarkable diminu- 
tion in the intensity of sound, which is produced 
when a strong wind blows in a direction from the 
observer ‘towards the source of sound, is familiar 
toeverybody, but has not hitherto been explained, 
so far as the author is aware. At first sight we 
might be disposed to attribute it merely to the 
increase in the radius of the sound-wave which 
reaches the observer, The whole mass of air being 
supposed to be carried uniformly along, the time 
which the sound would take to reach the observer, 
and consequently the radius of the sound-wave, 
would be increased by the wind in the ratio of the 
velocity of sound to the sum of the velocities of 
sound and of the wind, and the intensity would be 
diminished in the inverse duplicate ratio. But 
the effect is much too great to be attributable 
to this cause. It would be a strong wind whose 
velocity was a twenty-fourth part of that of sound; 
yet even in this case the intensity would be dimi- 
nished by only about a twelfth part. The first 
volume of the ‘Annales de Chimie’ (1816), con- 
tains a paper by M. Delaroche, giving the results 
of some experiments made on this subject. It ap- 
peared from the experiments,—First, that at small 
distances the wind has hardly any perceptible effect, 
the sound being propagated almost equally well in 
adirection contrary to the wind and in the direc- 
tion of the wind; secondly, that the disparity be- 
tween the intensity of the sound propagated in 
these two directions becomes proportionally greater 
and greater as the distance increases ; thirdly, that 
sound is propagated rather better in a direction 
Perpendicular to the wind than even in the direc- 
tion of the wind. The explanation offered by the 
author of the present communication is as follows. 

we imagine the whole mass of air in the neigh- 
bourhood of the source of disturbance divided into 
horizontal strata, these strata do not all move with 
the same velocity. The lower strata are retarded 
by friction against the earth, and by the various 
obstacles they mect with; the upper by friction 
against the lower, and so on. Hence the velocity 
Increases from the ground upwards, conformably 
with observation. This difference of velocity dis- 





turbs the spherical form of the sound-wave, tending 
to make it somewhat of the form of an ellipsoid, 
the section of which by a vertical diametral plane 
parallel to the direction of the wind is an ellipse 
meeting the ground at an obtuse angle on the side 
towards which the wind is blowing, and an acute 
angle on the opposite side. Now, sound tends to 
propagate itself in a direction perpendicular to the 
sound- wave ; and if a portion of the wave is inter- 
cepted by an obstacle of large size, the space behind 
is left in a sort of sound-shadow, and the only 
sound there heard is what diverges from the general 
wave after passing the obstacle. Hence, near the 
earth, in a direction contrary to the wind, the 
sound continually tends to be propagated upwards, 
and consequently there is 2, continual tendency for 
an observer in that direction to be left in a sort of 
sound-shadow. Hence, at a sufficient distance, the 
sound ought to be very much enfeebled ; but near 
the source of disturbance this cause has not yet 
had time to operate, and therefore the wind pro- 
duces no sensible effect, except what arises from the 
augmentation in the radius of the sound-wave, and 
this is too small to be perceptible. In the contrary 
direction, —that is, in the direction towards which 
the wind is blowing,—the sound tends to propagate 
itself downwards, and to be reflected from the sur- 
face of the earth ; and both the direct and reflected 
waves contribute to the effect perceived. The two 
waves assist each other so much the better as the 
angle between them is less, and this angle vanishes 
in a direction perpendicular to the wind. Hence, 
in the latter direction the sound ought to be pro- 
pagated a little better than even in the direction of 
the wind, which agrees with the experiments of 
M. Delaroche. Thus the effect is referred to two 
known causes,—the increased velocity of the air in 
ascending, and the diffraction of sound. 

Mr. D. Vaughan, of Cincinnati, Ohio, ‘On 
Secular Variations in Lunar and Terrestrial Motion 
from the Influence of Tidal Action.’—Laplace 
concludes, from his elaborate investigations, that 
the rotation of the earth is not affected by the 
occurrence of the tides; nor do his formule reveal 
any permanent alteration in the motion of the 
lunar orb which disturbs the repose of our oceans. 
These results, announced by so high an authority, 
might be received without a careful examination, 
if the fundamental principles of natural philosophy 
did not discountenance the idea of an actual crea- 
tion of power by lunar attraction. The tides con- 
stitute an important mechanical agent ; and, could 
their whole force be rendered available, it would be 
found adequate to several hundred times the labour 
of the human population. So great an amount of 
motive power, whether appropriated to the great 
purposes of nature and art, or wasted in over- 
coming friction, cannot be produced without some 
expense ; and my present object is to trace the 
change which it involves in the motions of the 
earth and the moon. As the extreme dispropor- 
tion between the momentum of the oceanic waters 
and that of the planetary bodies is the chief source 
of error in these investigations, I shall commence 
by showing how the tidal action would operate, if 
the moon moved around the earth in an exact 
circle, situated in the plane of the equator, and 
not more than 34,000 miles in diameter. Her 
periodical revolution, in this case, would occupy 
nearly twelve hours, and the lunar day would be 
about twenty-four hours in length. The tidal action 
on the seas nearest to the moon would be almost 
twice as great as on those most distant ; the former 
being about 5060 times, and the latter over 2500 
times, the disturbing action now exerted by the 
moon on the watery domain. The aqueous ap- 
pendage of our planet would, in this case, form 
two great moveable oceans, sustained on its oppo- 
site sides by the attraction of our satellite, and 
keeping pace with her movements. Without 
taking into consideration the oscillations of the 
solid part of the earth which might possibly occur 
in these circumstances, it is evident that there 
should be a general flow of the waters from west 
to east; and though the current may be alternately 
reversed in deep channels, the force propelling it 





in an eastern direction should always maintain the 





, 





ascendancy. A vast body of water, circulating 
around the earth from west to east, could not fail 
to accelerate its rotary motion, although the result 
would not be exhibited by the formule of Laplace. 
The moon in this case would sustain a loss of 
momentum toa more considerable extent. It is 
well known that the attraction of mountains 
modifies the direction of terrestrial gravity in their 
vicinity ; and that a plumb-line on that part of the 
equator immediately west of the Andes would be 
slightly deflected to the east. In the case we have 
supposed, the direction of terrestrial gravity would 
experience a similar deflexion at places in con- 
junction with the moon from the attraction of the 
excess of waters which swelled behind her. Ac- 
cordingly the lunar orb would be drawn, not 
directly to the earth’s centre, but always to a point 
a little westward of it, and a constant loss of 
motion would be an inevitable consequence. It 
would be different if the earth could preserve an 
invariable form, for in that case its attraction on a 
satellite being always directed to the centre, or 
alternately deflected east and west of that point, 
the loss and gain of motion should be evenly 
balanced after one or many revolutions. Other 
investigations lead to the same conclusion. A 
satellite revolving just beyond the confines of our 
atmosphere would alternately accelerate and retard 
the movements of one more distant ; and physical 
astronomy shows that in our planetary systems a 
like periodicity results from the inequality of the 
times in which the several planets perform their 
revolutions, But, as the tide-wave rolls around 
the earth with the same mean angular velocity as 
the moon, their mutual action will not exhibit the 
periodicity which characterizes planetary disturb- 
ances. In the analytical solution of this problem, 
the equation depending on the difference of motion 
of the moon and the tide-wave would acquire by 
integration a divisor infinitely small; and_ this 
proves its secular character. If Laplace finds no 
such divisors, it is because all the modifications in 
the action of the moon on the waters of the ocean 
are not embraced in his investigations on the sub- 
ject. Leaving the supposed case, we shall now 
pass to the actual condition of the agencies con- 
cerned in tidal phenomena on our globe. At her 
present distance the revolution of the moon occu- 
pies more time than the earth’s period of rotation ; 
and the tidal wave which has the greatest disturb- 
ing influence being always east of our satellite, 
must add to its velocity, while it retards that of 
the earth. We may remark, however, that the 
additional velocity imparted to the moon would 
give her a larger orbit, and increase the period of 
her revolution. Hence the orbital motion of the 
moon, as well as the rotary motion of the earth, 
sustain a loss depending on the difference of tha 
tidal force on opposite sides of our globe, and so 
very insignificant, that some millions of years 
would be required to cause a reduction of one per 
cent. in the momenta of these vast bodies. I must, 
however, question the results of Laplace, who finds 
that the change in the length of the day has not 
amounted to the ;4,th part of a second during the 
last 2000 years. This conclusion is based on a 
comparison of ancient and modern eclipses; and 
the time of the earth’s rotation is thus ascertained 
from the revolutions of the moon, aking corrections 
for the disturbances operating on the latter body. 
But all the disturbing influences have not been 
yet taken into consideration ; and as the one noticed 
in the present article operates on the earth and 
moon, we cannot regard either of these bodies as 
an infallible chronometer for measuring the vast 
ages of etergity. 

Mr. D. Vaughan, ‘On the Light of Suns, 
Meteors, and Temporary Stars. — Modern science 
recognises shooting stars, fire-balls, and meteoric 
stones, as bodies which enter our atmosphere from 
external space with immense velocities. rom the 
great elevation at which these objects are luminous 
it has been inferred that their light has little or no 
dependence on aerial action ; and, indeed, the pre- 
sence of the air alone could not account for the 
greatness of the illumination which marks their 
approach to the earth, but ceases when they enter 
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the dense stratum of the atmosphere. The dia- 
meter of many luminous meteors has been esti- 
mated at two or three thousand feet ; and the globe 
of light which they exhibited must have been 
several million times greater than the largest 
meteoric stone yet found on the earth’s surface. 
It is supposed that these brilliant exhibitions are 
produced by cosmical masses several hundred yards 
in diameter, which, in traversing the planetary 
regions, occasionally sweep through the verge of 
our atmosphere, and, after casting a few fragments 
on the earth, continue their course through space. 
But the idea that such wandering bodies should 
graze our planet so often, without ever striking it 
directly or falling to its surface, is too extravagant 
to be seriously entertained. It would be far more 
likely that, during a naval engagement, a ship 
should be almost touched by several thousand 
balls, without being ever struck hy a single one. 
Moreover, there is not the slightest evidence that 
meteorites ever perform such remarkable feats of 
precision, or experience so many narrow escapes 
from a collision with the earth, for, instead of 
being observed departing into space, they suddenly 
disappear after their encounter with the air. The 
small amount of solid matter which falls to the 
giound on these occasions is justly regarded as in- 
adequate to evolve so vast a body of light by acting 
on the rarified air at great elevations; but our 
globe seems to be invested with an atmosphere of 
ether having far more wonderful properties. Astro- 
nomical investigations prove the existence of a rare 
medium pervading all space; and this subtle fluid 
cannot be wholly insensible to chemical forces, 
which alone could render it useful in nature’s eco- 
nomy. Extreme rarity would, indeed, prevent it 
from undergoing any chemical change in the inter- 
planetary regions ; but it is compressed to a much 
greater density about the vast spheres by which 
space is tenanted. The atmospheres of this fluid 
enveloping the earth and the other large planets, 
are not sufficiently dense for chemical action, 
except in cases where they receive an additional 
pressure from meteoric bodies sweeping through 
them with wonderful rapidity. The evolution of 
light on such occasions depends, not only on the 
size and velocity of the falling mass, but also on 
the direction in which it approaches the planetary 
surface; and observation shows that the most 
brilliant meteors move very nearly parallel to the 
horizon. But around the sun a much stronger 
attractive force gives this ethereal fluid the com- 
pression necessary for a constant chemical action, 
and a steady development of light; while the 
realms of space furnish inexhaustible supplies of 
the luciferous matter, and impart perpetual bril- 
liancy to the great luminary of our system. It is 
not possible that the self-luminous condition of the 
sun could be maintained by any combustible, or 
light-yielding matter, of which it is composed. 
From a comparison of the relative intensity of 
solar, lunar, and artificial light, as determined by 
Euler and Wollaston, it appears that the rays of 
the sun have an illuminating power equal to that 
of 14,000 candles, at a distance of one foot; or of 
3500, 000000,000000,000000,000000 candles, at a 
distance of 95,000,000 miles. It follows that the 
amount of light which flows from the solar orb 
could be scarcely produced by the daily combustion 
of 200 globes of tallow, each equal to the earth in 
magnitude. A sphere of combustible matter much 
larger than the sun itself should be consumed 
every ten years in maintaining its wonderful bril- 
liancy, and its atmosphere, if pure oxygen, would 
be expended before a few days in supporting so 
great a conflagration. An illumination on so vast 
a scale could be kept up only by the inexhaustible 
magazine of ether disseminated through space, and 
ever ready to manifest its luciferous properties on 
large spheres, whose attraction renders it suffi- 
ciently dense for the play of chemical affinity. 
Accordingly, suns derive the power of shedding 
perpetual light, not from their chemical constitu- 
tion, but from their immense mass and their 
superior attractive power. We thus obtain some 
definite knowledge respecting the stupendous mag- 


nitude of the fixed stars ; and making due allow- | 


ance for their density, we may confidently pro- 
nounce the smallest stellar body several thousand 
times greater than the globe we inhabit. This 
theory gives considerable support to the views 
which many astronomers maintain, on different 
grounds, in regard to the relative brilliancy of the 
stars ; for it appears that, though the self-luminous 
occupants of space are not necessarily equal in 
size, they differ much less than we might anticipate 
from an acquaintance with the members of our 
planetary system. That the light of the sun is 
furnished, not by its solid or liquid matter, but by 
its luminous atmosphere, has been proved very con- 
clusively from the observations with Arago’s polar- 
izing telescope. There is also evidence that this 
luciferous envelope is constantly replenished by 
supplies of ether from space. The sun’s rotation 
assists in effecting this object by expelling the fluid 
from fits equatorial regions, and thus creating a 
corresponding influx at its poles. A displacement 
by this means would evidently cause the solar 
atmosphere to advance cunstantly from its poles to 
its equator ; and such a movement is indicated by 
the change in the position of the sun’s spots, which, 
according to the observations of Peters for many 
years, are continually diminishing their heliocentric 
latitude. The progressive motion of the solar orb 
through space tends also to replenish its atmo- 
sphere with fresh material for the maintenance of 
its light ; and the position of the large planets has 
some influence on the amount of ether which it 
receives from the celestial domain. The periodicity 
observed in the solar spots, and some changes 
exhibited by many variable stars, may be ascribed 
to an effect of this kind. But the result would be 
far more decided if a sun had large planets in its 
immediate vicinity ; for the attraction of these 
bodies would alter the pressure on its ethereal 
atmosphere, and produce a corresponding variation 
in the development of its light. On this principle 
we may explain several phenomena connected with 
the variable stars ; and I may remark, that Arge- 
lander regards many of their peculiarities as indi- 
cating that planets revolving around some suns 
affect the generation of light in their photospheres. 
But a planet revolving in an orbit of the smallest 
size possible would be productive of more remark- 
able consequences. Sweeping through the ethereal 
atmosphere of the great central sphere, it would 
impart a sufficient degree of pressure for luciferous 
action ; and exhibit, on a grand scale, the evolution 
of light which accompanies the visits of meteoric 
masses to the earth. From the great brilliancy of 
meteors which move in a horizontal direction, it is 
evident that a satellite revolving around a large 
globe, at a small distance above its surface, should 
be favoured with all the conditions necessary for a 
sublime meteoric illumination ; and it is probable 
that some of the bright tenants of space may shine 
by light originating from such a cause. Indeed, 
the resistance of the space-pervading medium must 
constantly diminish the orbits of all satellites ; and, 
after innumerable years, bring them into such a 
proximity with their central Lodies that such grand 
meteoric phenomena would be almost inevitable. 
If space contain dark systems (as is generally 
believed), the central orb which presides over each 
of them would become luminous when one of its 
planets was passing through the final stage of 
existence. In a paper read at the last Meeting 
of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, and published in the ‘ Proceedings’ 
(pp. 111—113), I have shown that the stability of 
satellites could no longer exist if their orbits were 
reduced to a certain limit ; and that the attraction 
of the primary body would render them incapable 
of preserving a planetary form. In like manner, a 
member of one of the dark systems of space, when 
brought too near its central orb, would be likewise 
doomed to suffer a dismemberment; and the frag- 
ments resulting from the mighty wreck would 
immediately scatter into separate orbits. Instead, 
therefore, of closing its planetary career as one vast 
meteor, the attendant should form a host of meteoric 
masses, and thus send forth far greater floods of 
light into space. But the fragments, gradually 
assuming circular orbits, would ultimately form 








ring similar to that around Saturn; and 8 thiy 
change advanced, the light should constantly &. 
cline until it ceased when the ether partook of the 
motion of the fragmentary host, and became almeg 
insensible to their pressure. It is to occurrengs 
of this kind, which must occasionally take place in 
the wide domains of creation, that we may aserily 
the appearance of temporary stars, and in doingy 
we obtain a satisfactory explanation of the varioy 
peculiarities which they exhibit. The existeng, 
on our own sphere, of the ether which acts g0 jp. 
portant a part in the scene of celestial wonders js 
indicated by certain electrical phenomena. Oni 
presence seems to depend the evolution of ligt 
attending the passage of electricity through th 
vacuum of an exhausted receiver, and the light of 
the Aurora Borealis appears to be evolved yy 
electric action from the ethereal fluid which arrive 
at the polar regions from space. It is only by this 
hypothesis that we can account for the effect of a 
shooting star during an aurora, in lighting w 
certain parts of the vaults of heaven not previously 
illuminated (see Humboldt’s ‘Cosmos,’ on Aerolites), 
It thus appears that the subtle medium which fill 
space is not to be regarded as a mere impediment 
to planetary motion, but as a useful agent in the 
course of Nature’s operations, and as indispensable 
to our existence as the appendages of air and 
water which roll around our planet. 

Dr. Gladstone, ‘On the Colour of Salts in Solu. 
tion, each Constituent of which is Coloured.’—I 
is a general law that “all the compounds of a par 
ticular base, or acid, when in aqueous solution, 
absorb the same rays of light;” hence it may be 
deduced that when a coloured base and a coloured 
acid combine, the resulting salt will transmit only 
those rays which are not absorbed by either consti- 
tuent,—or, in other words, only those rays which 
are transmitted by both. This was proved to be 
actually the case by a prismatic examination of 
compounds of chromic, permanganic, and carha- 
zotic acids with copper, iron, nickel, uranium, and 
chromium. Though the compounds of chlorine, 
bromine, and iodine with hydrogen and most metals 
are colourless, the compounds of these halogens 
with gold, platinum, and palladium exhibit an ab- 
sorption of light due to the halogen as well as that 
due to the metal. The same is true in respect to 
chlorides, bromides, and iodides of copper, iron, 
nickel, and cobalt, when these salts are dissolved 
in a minimum of water; but when more water 1s 
added the colour changes, and the absorption due 
to the halogen no longer exists. In one or two of 
the cases examined a slight variation from the 
yeneral law occurred ; and ferrocyanride of irn 
forms a complete exception. The double chloride 
of platinum and copper shows the absorbent effect 
of all these constituents. 
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MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monday.—Royal Academy, 8 p.m.—(R. Partridge, Esq., 00 
natomy.) ‘ 
Royal Geographical, 8§ p.m.— (The Opening Meeting of 
the Society for the Session will be held at Burlingtou 
House, Piccadilly, when the following Papers will be read: 
1, Additional Notes on the North Australian Expedition 
under Mr. A. C. Gregory, by Thomas Baines, Artist to the 
Expedition, accompanied by Views ard Illustrations. 2 
Late Discoveries in the country to the North of Mount 
Serle, by Assistant Surveyor-General G. W. Goyder, In 
command of the South Australian Expediticn. Communi 
cuted by the Right Hon. H. Labouchere. 3. Results of Dr. 
Vogel's and Corporal Maguire’s Astronomical Obgervations 
in Central Africa. Computed in the Map-Room of the 
K.G.S., by Mr. George. R.N. 4. Notes on the Expedition 
to East Africa, under Captains Burton and Speke.) 1 
Juesday.—R. 8. Literature, 2 p.m.—(Prof. Christmas on Tulvas 

C@sar.) ; 
Syro-Egyptian, 74 p.m.—(On the Locality of the Pyrami¢s 
of Ghiza, illustrated by the Panoramic View taken out of 
the great Prussian work, by Messrs. Sharpe and Sharpe 
and Bonomi.) Light- 
Civil Engincers, 8 p.m.—(Mr. Alexander Wright On Lig 
ing Mines by Gas.) 7 
Zoological, 9 + tiger Gould on new species of Birds i 
North-Western Australia, collected by Mr. Elsey 2 aia 
Gregory's Expedition, 1456-7.—Mr. Sclater Note ig ne 
unnamed Parrot now living in the Menagerie.—Sit ia 
Richardson on a new genus of Fish from North Australia, 
and other Papers.) ; 
Weduesday.— R.S. Literature, 2 p.m. rr 
Lithnological, $$ p.m.—(Report of the Ethnological nee 
the British Association at Dublin, by Mr. T. Dillon yee: 
—Account of Excavations made in Ancient Tumuli wt a 
shire, by Lord Londesborough, by Mr. T. Wright. 
Bedouins, by Dry. Hodgkin.) 
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CONCHOLOGIA ICONICA: 
Figures and ‘Descriptions 


SHELLS OF MOLLUSCOUS ANIMALS. 


WITH CRITICAL REMARKS ON THEIR 
SYNONYMS, AFFINITIES, AND CIRCUMSTANCES 
OF HABITATION, 


By LOVELL REEVE, F.L.S. & G.S. 
+*,* Demy 4to, Published Monthly in Parts, each con- 
taining Eight Plates, Price 10s. 
Part 170 now ready. 





In Monographs: 
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Second Edition. Price 12s. 


TE AVELS in the INTERIOR of BRAZIL, 

principally through the Northern Provinces and the Gold 
and Diamond Districts, during the Years 1636-41. By GEORGE 
GARDNER, M.D.,F.L.S. With Plate and Map. 

“When camping out on the mountain-top or in the wilderness; 
roughing it in his !ong journey through the interior; observing 
the very singular mode of life there presented to his notice; 
describing the curious characters that fell under his observation; 
the arts or substitutes for arts of the people; and the natural pro- 
ductions of the country;— these travels are full of attraction. 
The book, like the country it describes, is full of new matter.”— 
—SPECTATOR. 

“ This volume is from the pen of an able naturalist, whose heart 
is in his occupation. . . . Some of the regions he visited have 
seldom been trodden by Europeans—never by Englishmen; so 
that his observations derive value from the novelty of the matter 
to which they relate.”—Arnen£uM, 


Lov ell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 











Folio, price £5 5s. 


LLUSTRATIONS OF SIKKIM-HIMA- 
LAYAN PLANTS, chiefly selected from Drawings made in 
Sikkim, under the superintendence of the late J. F. Cathcart, Esq., 
Bengal Civil Service. The Botanical Descriptions and Analyses 
by J. D. HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S. With 24 coloured plates, and 
an illuminated title- page by Fircn. 


Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


[HE REGISTER of NEW ASSURANCES 

with the NORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY 
closes for the current year on 3'st December, 1857. Policies 
effected with the Company on or before that date will have the 
following advantages over later entrants, viz. :— 

1. Two years’ bonus additions at the division of profits in 1859. 

2. A larger bonus at each future declaration of profits, as the 
Company treats previous bonus additions like new assurances, and 
allows them to narticipate. 

3. A prospective or interim bonus for each annual premium 
paid in the event of the policy becoming a claim before the 31st of 
December, 1858. 

The bonus accumulation at last investigations ranged from 25 
to 70 per cent. on the premiums paid. Bonuses may at any time 
be surrendered for a cash payment, or applied in reduction of 
future premiums. 

Accumulated life premiums £664 ,000. 

Annual life revenue £116,000. 

Chairman of the London Board—Sir PETER LAURIE, Ald. 

Forms of proposal, prospectuses, with tables of rates, and every 
information may be had on application at the office, 4. New Bank- 
buildings, Lothbury, London; or at any of the Company’s 
agencies. 

ROBERT STRACHAN, Sec. 





ESTABLISHED 1838. 
ICTORIA AND LEGAL AND COMMER- 
CIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 15, King William 
Street, City. 
Drrecrors. 
BENJAMIN HAWES, Esq., Chairman. 
THOMAS NESBITT, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Charles Baldwin, Esq. Sidney Gurney, Esq. 
George Denny, Esq. y W. K. Jameson, Esq. 
J.C. Dimsdale, Esq. John Jones, Esq. 
William Elliot, M.D. John Nolloth, Esq. 
Robert Ellis, Esq. Meaburn Staniland, Esq. 
J.P. Gassiot, Esq., F.R.S. Daniel Sutton, Esq. 
John Gladstone, Esq. Walter Charles Venning, Esq. 
Aaron Goldsmid, Esq. u’B. Bellingham Woolsey, Esq. 
The business of the Company embraces every description of 
risk connected with Life Assurance. 
The Assets of the Company exceed £265,000. 
Ard its income is over £60,000 a year. 
Advances in connexion with Life Assurance are made on advan- 
tageous terms, either on real or personal security. 
WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary. 





SPECIAL NOTICE.—SIXTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
HE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY. Established 1825. Constituted by special Acts 
of Parliament.--The Directors request attention to the close of 
the books for the present year, on the 15th of November next, 
with reference to the advantage of effecting assurances before 
that date. 

The Sixth Division of Profits will be in 1860, and the fund to be 
dividea will be derived from the profits which may have arisen 
between 1855 and 1860, 

Those persons who effect assurances before 15th November, 
1857, will participate in the division of 1860, securing four years’ 
bonus, while they will be entitled to the division in 1865 to rank 
for nine years ; in 1870 for fourteen years; and so on, their claim 
increasing at each quinquennial period. 

The mode of division is essentially tontine, and the Directors 
confidently assert that no life assurance institution holds out 
greater advantages than the Standard to persons who, looking 
forward to long life, effect assurances for the benefit of their 
families. 

The Company’s large accumulated funds are invested in the 
security of land and Government Securities. Its income con 
siderably exceeds a quarter ofa million sterling, and during the 
last TEN YEARS ALONE $390 policies have been issued by the Com- 
pany, covering assurances excceding in amount four and a half 
millions sterling. 

Governor.—His Grace the Duke of BUCCLEUCH and QUEENS- 
BERRY. 
Dervry-Governor.—The Right Honourable the Earl of ELGIN 
and KINCARDINE. 
CHAIRMAN oF THE Boarp. 
The Right Honourable the Karl of ABERDEEN. 
OxDINARY Directors. 
JOHN GRIFFITH FRITH, Esq., Austin Friars. 
ALEXANDER GILLESPIE, Esq., 3, Billiter Court. 
JOHN SCOTT. Esq., 4, Hyde Park Street, 
sir ANTHONY OLIPH cee ¥, ¢c. B. 
FRANCIS LE BRETON, Esq., 3, Crosby-square. 
JOHN H. PLOWE Fsq. , 64, Broad Street. 
JOHN LINDSAY, Esq., 7, Portman Square. 
WILL. THOS, THOMSON, Manager, 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, Res, See. 

London, 82, King William Street, City. 

Kdinburgh, treet ( Head office) ) 

Dublin, 66, Uppers Sackville Strees. 

Agents in most towns of importance throughout the kingdoz, 















Royal Snide 10s. 6d. 
OPULAR GARDEN BOTANY ; a Familiar 
Description of Plants suitable for Cultivation in Gardens. 
By AGNES CATLOW. 20 Coloured Plates. 10s.6d. 
Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


cury OF LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 

18, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS. 
E. F. LEEKS, Secretary. 


pEtic: AN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established in 1797. 
70, Lombard Street, City; and 57, Charing Cross, Westminster. 





Directors. 
Robert Gurney Barclay, Esq. Henry Grace, Esq. 
William Cotton, D.C.L., F.R.S. Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq.M.P. 
Octavius Edward Coope, Esq. Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq. 
John Davis, Esq. Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 
William Walter Fuller, Esq. Matthew Whiting, Esq. 
Jas. A. Gordon, M.D., F.R.S. M. Wyvill, Junr., Esq., M.P 
This Company offers :— 
Complete Security. 
Moderate Rates of Premium, with Participation in Four-fifths, 
or Eighty per cent. of the Profits. 
Low Rates without Participation in Profits. 
LOANS 
in connexion with Life Assurance, on approved Security, in sums 
of not less than £500, 
ANNUAL PREMIUM 
required for the Assurance of £100 for the whole term of life: - 





| Without 





Without | With | With 
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30 | 24 0 210 4 all 


“ROBERT “TU CKER, Secretary. 





A NEW HAIR IR DYE (Make your own). 
CHEMIST has succeeded in producing a 
LIQUID HAIR DYE, the Receipt for which he will for- 
ward toany one using a Dye. It is perfectly harmless, easily 
applied, the colour permanent without the least tinge of green or 
purple, and isa stimulant to the growth of the hair. For Terms, 

address M.D., Parwich, near Ashbourne, Derbyshire. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH. 
Usep IN THE Royat Launpry, 
Arfa pronounced by Her Majesty’s Laundress to be 
Tue Finest STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 





DR. DE JONGH’S 


LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL 


Prescribed by the most eminent Medical Practitioners as the most 
speedy and effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, GOUT, RHEUMA- 

TISM, SCIATICA, DIABETES, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 

NEURALGIA, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, GENE- 

RAL DEBILITY, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 

Contains iodine, phosphate of lime, volatile fatty acids—in 
short, all the most essential curative properties—in much larger 
—— than the Pale Oils manufactured in Great Britain and 

Newfoundland, mainly deprived of these by their mode of pre- 
paration. 

The well-merited celebrity of Dr. de Jongh’s Oil is attested by 
its extensive use in France, Germany, Russia, Holland, and Bel- 
gium, by numerous spontaneous testimonials from distinguished 
members of the Faculty and scientific chemists of European repu 
tation, and since its introduction into this country, by the marked 
success with which it has been prescribed by the Medical Pro- 
fession. 

In innumerable cases, where other kinds of Cod Liver Oil had 
been taken with little or no benefit, it has produced almost imme- 
diate relief, arrested disease, and and re restored health. 


OFINION OF 
C. RADCLYFFE HALL, Esq.,M.D.,F. R.C.P.E. 


Physician to the Hospital for Consumption, Torquay, Author of 
“‘ Essays on Pulmonary Tubercle,” &c. &c. 

“‘T have no hesitation in saying that I generally prefer your 
Cod Liver Oil for the following reasons :—I have found it to agree 
better with the digestive organs, especially in those patients who 
consider themselves to be bilious; it seldom causes nausea or 
eructation; itis more palatable to most patients than the other 
kinas of Cod Liver Oil; it is stronger, and consequently a smaller 
dose is sufficient.” 


Sold onty in Imrerrat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s.9d.; Quarts, 
9s.; capsuled and labelled with Dr. pz Jonan’ ‘Ss stamp and signa- 
ture, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by most 
respectable Chemists in the Country. 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEPOT, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO.,77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
DR. DE JONGH'S SOLE BRITISH CONSIGNEES, 
Ry whom the Oil is daily forwarded to all parts of the Metropolis 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS a certain remedy for 

the cure of Bowel and Liver consplaints. — To cleanse the 

blood and purify the fluids is all that is required to keep the 

system in a sound and healthy state. These are effected by a 

steady perseverance in the use of Holloway’s Pills, which cannot 

be said of any other medicine ever placed before the vublic. ky 

recourse to their use the afflicted are soon blessed with a return 

of health, strength, and cheerfulness, when they have been con- 
sidered beyond human aid. 

Sold by al! Medicine Vendors throughout the World; at Profes. 
sor Holloway’s Establishments, 244, Strand, London, and 60, 
Maiden Lane, New York; by A. Stampa, Constantinople; A> 
Guidicy, Smyrna ; and E. Muir, Malta, 
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In a few days will be published, in One handsome Volume, post 4to, 700 pages, price £1 1s. cloth, 


MANY THOUGHTS ON MANY THINGS; 


BEING A 


TREASURY OF REFERENCE, 


SELECTED FROM THE WRITINGS OF 


THE KNOWN GREAT OR THE GREAT UNKNOWN. 


By 


HENRY 


COMPILED AND ANALYTICALLY ARRANGED 





SOUTHGATE. 


“Read and fear not thine own understanding; this book will ercate a clear one in thee; aud when thou hast considered thy purchase, thou 


wilt call the price of it a charity to thyself.’—Sair.ey, 





This Work is not only adapted for occasional reference to any particular subject, but, from the variety of interesting topics which it 
comprises, both in prose and verse, it may also afford many an hour of agreeable and instructive reading. We are here conducted, 
as it were, through a picture gallery of the first masters,—through a garden of the choicest flowers,—where the social virtues may be 
promoted, the pleasures of refined intellectuality cultivated, and some of the purest delights of which the human heart is susceptible be 


freely enjoyed. 


In most of the Dictionaries of Quotations now extant, it will be found that the citations or extracts intended to illustrate the respective 
subjects are jumbled together in promiscuous confusion; but in the present collection Alphabetical Classification has been closely 
observed,—every subject is analyzed, and all its different aspects presented and arranged under Alphabetical Sub-Heads, so as to enable 


the student readily to refer to any general matter in which he may feel interested, and which he will find illustrated, in its various phases, 
by some distinguished writer of ancient or modern times. 


The manifest advantages of the plan, it is presumed, will be secn on reference to any word of a general abstract nature ; as, Ambition, 
Anger, Beauty, Love, &c., or to the “ Analytical Contents,’—of which the following Extract will serve as an illustration :— 


ABSENCE, Definition of—from those we love—Endear- 
ments of—Happiness after a period of—Impatience of 
—Miseries of—Pangs of—Return after—Tedium of—of 
Mind. 

ADVERSITY, its Antidote—the Balm of—Causes of—Con- 
solation in—a Divine Visitation—Effects of— Endurance 
of—Fortitude in—the Lesson of—preferable to Guilt— 
prevents Satiety of Enjoyment — the Touchstone of 
Merit—Trials of—Uses of. 

ADVICE, often the saying of a Foolish Thing—apt to be 
rejected—Conjugal—Disagreeableness of—easy to give 
—with bad Example—Giving—to be given smoothly— 
given by a Friend—Imprudent Use of—Instructive—In- 
utility of—why Offensive — Practical — Profiting by — 
Provident—Prudent—Soliciting, but not Taking—Swift’s 
Opinion of—Taking and Giving—sometimes Useful. 

AFFECTATION, a Blemish—Characteristics of—Coxcom- 
bry of—the Daughter of Vanity — Folly of—Loath- 
someness of—of Manners—of Maidens—Ridiculousness 
of. 

AFFECTION, Characteristics of—Courage of—Domestic— 
in Families—Fraternal—Mutual—Necessity of—Pater- 
nal—Periods of—Power and Permanency of—Senti- 
ments of—of Social Life—in Women, 

AFFECTIONS, of the Passions. 

AFFLICTION, the Balm of—Causes of—Comfort in—Con- 
solation in—Designed by Heaven—Fortitude under— 
Furnace of—suceeeded by Heavenly Joys—the Lot of 


Man—the Medicine of the Mind—its Operations—Pangs 

. of—Power of—its Purifying Effects —Sanctified—the 
Soil of Virtue—Submission to—Trials of—Trials and 
Uses of. 

ANGELS, Appeal to their Protection—Attendants of Man— | 
Celestial Essences—Celestiality of—their Compassion— | 
Description of—their Ethereal Course—Harbingers of | 
Wrath—their Reverence—the Solace of Affliction. } 

ANGER, Allaying of—Consequences of—Debasing Tendency | 
of—Defiance to—Deflnition of—Disposition of—Evils | 
of— Evils of Indulgence in—when most Fearful— 
Fierceness of—like a Fire—Folly of—of the Generous | 

Mind—allayed by Gentle Correction—like a full- | 
mettled Horse—Impotence of—Imprudence of—Incon- | 
sistency of—Intoxication of—Management of—Obs i- 
nacy of— Pain of—Passion of—Remedy for—Repent- 
ance caused by—Restraining of—like a Ruin—Severe 
Aspect of—Short and Passing—Suppression of—Terrible 
Aspect of—Unruliness of—Violent—Violent Effects of— 
of Wisdom. 

ART, Beauty of—Infinity of—Ornamental—Power of—the 
highest Sagacity—Study of—Utility of. 

ARTIFICE, in Fashionable Life—when Shallow, begets 
Suspicion. 

ARTIST, his Attributes—his Duties—his Life one of 
Thought—his Qualities—his Quickness of Vision. 

ARTS, Holiness of the—(Useful) Blessings of the. 








| 
| 


the Most High—of the Lord—Messengers of Divine | 


ASCETIC, Character of the. 

ASPEN, Superstition connected with the. 

ASPIRATIONS, to Holy Desires—of the Immortal Soul— 
to Lofty Objects—Realization of, 

ASSOCIATIONS, with the Illustrious Dead—Gloomy—of 
Nature and Art—of Youth and Manhood. 

ATHEISM, can never inspire Eloquence—its Fallacy de 
monstrated—Folly of—a Moral Plague—Profanity of— 
Sin of, 

ATHEIST, a Despicable Mortal—his Doubts—an Enemy to 
Mankind—his Superstition and Incredulity. 

AUTHORITY, Abuse of—to be assumed by Men of Repute 
—Bribed by Gold—to be exercised with Calmness— 
Commands of—Destructive toa Weak Head—Different . 
Uses of—Paternal—Power of—to be exercised with 
Tempcer—Vigorously administered. 

AUTHORSHIP, Amenitics of—Art of—Characteristies of- 
Difficulties of—its Difficulties in Writing Truth- 
Duties of—Food for the Mind—Literary Labour «i 
Novelty in, not Greatness—Perfection of—Pleasures of 
—Prevalence of—Privilege of—Solidity of—Study neces 
sary for. 

AVARICE, Admonition against—Choice of—Death the 
Reward of—the Element of all Evil—Insatiabilicy of— 
its Inveterate Obduracy—a specics of Madness—a 
Money-getting Spirit—a Moral Weed—and Paternal 
Affection—Pernicious Growth of—Poverty of—Slavery 
of—Sordidness of—Strengthens with Age. 


LONDON: GEORGE ROUTLEDGE AND CO., FARRINGDON STREET; 


AND 18, BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK. 
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